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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


THE following pages are the outcome of 
long experience, and much research and 
study. They are offered to the Church, in 
the hope that they may be of some use in 
directing attention to what may be de- 
scribed as a great Christian principle, the due 
observance of holy seasons and days —a 
principle inherited by the Christian Church 
from that of the old dispensation of Hebrew 
times, and thus hallowed by venerable 
associations. That our Lord Himself ob- 
served the religious year of His day, is quite 
certain. 

In the. year A.D. 1907, I published The 
Liturgical Year, in writing which I con- 
sulted a considerable number of notable 
treatises dealing with that subject. This 
work has, by experience, been found to be 
too advanced and technical for ‘the people’; 
whilst its size necessitated a price beyond 
the means of very many who desire informa- 
tion upon the subject of the Christian Year. 
The present volume represents an attempt 
to provide a more simple, concise, and less 

ili 
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expensive work for the average layman, who 
has neither the leisure nor the inclination to 
study more elaborate treatises dealing with 
its subject. 

In the following pages, no important 
historical or liturgical statement is made, 
without adequate authority for the same; 
though, in the interests of brevity, I have 
not always given the reference to such 
authority. A renewed study of the subject 
of the Christian Year, after an interval of 
some four years, has only resulted in con- 
firming the main conclusions which are given 
in my previous book, Zhe Liturgical Year; 
whilst I have had the advantage of consult- 
ing some more recent works of importance. 

I venture to reproduce here words of my 
loved and venerated friend, the late Thomas 
Thellusson Carter, of Clewer, which, fifteen 
years ago, he did me the honour to write as 
a preface to a little devotional book for use 
in Advent—T7he Coming of the Son of Man 
(Mowbrays). I do this, because they exactly 
express my own long experience of the value 
of the observance of the Christian Year, and 
the devotional spirit with which I desire my 
readers to enter upon the study of its 
contents. 

“The observance of holy seasons is a great 


Christian principle; it is part of the system 
hallowed through the Holy Spirit’s guidance of 
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the Church. It keeps up the memory of the great 
truths on which our life rests, and by which our 
life grows. It deepens our belief and our de- 
votional feelings. It sanctifies the year with the 
perpetual remembrance of the Divine mysteries, 
and of our personal share in the Divine promises. 
It helps us to keep Christ and His work, His 
sufferings and His love, before our minds. It helps 
us to live in the constant consciousness of our 
union with Him, and our hope of the inheritance of 
the Saints. 

The Advent season is the commencement of the 
series—the first link in the chain, the beginning of 
the annual commemorations of the great objects of 
our faith. And to Advent naturally succeeds the 
series of commemorations which bring before our 
minds, as living facts, in succession, the various 
truths on which:we may meditate and dwell, as 
they pass in their due order. 

The object of Advent is to keep in mind the awful 
truths which most concern us, which constitute our 
danger and teach us our great necessities; and at 
the same time it sets before us the blessed hopes of 
life, peace, and deliverance, through the Incarnation 
of God, and His coming to save and to bless us. 
This opens the way to all that follows. On keeping 
before us these Advent warnings depends the joy 
that we feel when Christmas tells of the actual 
coming in our very nature of our Blessed Redeemer, 
to fulfil our hopes and to save us from our fears. 

It is through the encouragement that we thus 
receive, that we are able to enter into the peni- 
tential Services of Lent, when we recall our sinful 
state, and make our acts of repentance, and learn 
to see in our Lord’s sufferings and death the 
sinner’s hope, and the cleansing of the soul by the 
redemption from sin, with peace to a wounded 
conscience, and newness of restored life. 
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Afterwards, follow the seasons which set before 
us the blessed visions of the resurrection from the 
dead, the Easter joy at our Lord’s victory over 
death, the new creation, and His kingdom of glory. 
And then the Holy Spirit’s coming with His gifts of 
a higher nature, of spiritual life and union with God 
—hopes so full of immortality and life in the bosom 
of the Father, as the end and aim of our Christian 
course—crowns the series, which is completed in 
the mystery of the Holy Trinity, the Three Blessed 
Persons of the Godhead. Our years become 
different when we thus continually recall to our 
minds the main facts of Christian truth, leading us 
on in steadfast progress in the Christian life.” 


That the following pages may prove both 
instructive and edifying, and lead to a 
greater appreciation of the Christian Year, 
is my sincere desire. 


VERNON STALEY 


INVERNESS, 
Christmas Day, 1910. 
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Fntroduction 


CHAPTER: I 


THE OBSERVANCE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN YEAR 


THE Christian Year is dear to the heart of 
every Catholic Christian. It suggests early 
memories surrounded with a halo of glory; 
it has been the medium of heavenly teaching 
concerning our Lord and His saints, to 
thousands and thousands; it encourages us 
by brilliant examples of faith, devotion, and 
self-sacrifice ; it inspires us with great and 
good desires, 

The Christian Year is linked hand in 
hand with the Christian Creed, it is the 
handmaiden of the Creed; and, as season 
follows season, and festival follows festival, 
and commemoration succeeds commemora- 
tion, in its course, it emphasizes the great 
truths of Christianity, and impresses them, 
one by one in orderly sequence, as living 
facts upon our minds. The Christian Year 
exhibits and illustrates the Life of Christ; 
for its object is to recall to memory, year 
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by year, the great events of that Life; and, 
in so doing, to make Him live again, as it 
were, in the midst of the Church. Like the 
Eucharist, the Christian Year is a proclama- 
tion of Jesus Christ, till He come. What do 
we not owe to the Christian Year? 

For it is quité clear that where the Church’s 
Year is neglected or abandoned the articles 
of the Christian Creed are but loosely held, 
and some of them not held at all. Whilst, 
on the other hand, where the Christian Year 
is treasured and observed the firmer is the 
soul’s grasp of the great verities of the 
Christian Religion, and the more fully and 
faithfully are the duties of Christianity per- 
formed. We owe more to the Christian Year 
than we realize. 

It is the object of the following pages to 
call renewed attention to the Christian Year, 
to trace its beginnings in the distant past, to 
observe its gradual growth and enrichment, 
to give the history of its various seasons, 
fasts, festivals, and commemorations; and 
to explain their significance, in order that 
the reader may be led to a greater appre- 
ciation of its usefulness and the advantages 
resulting from its due observance. 

Before proceeding in this course, it will be 
well to say that we speak of the Christian 
Year in contrast with the Jewish Year, or 
annual course of fast and feast observed by 
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the ancient people of Israel: it is also known 
as the Church’s Year in contrast with the 
Civil Year, which now eommences on 
the first day of January: another title is 
the Liturgical Year, so called because the 
special features* of the Church’s services 
during the course of the year are concerned 
with and direct attention to the particular 
truths, events, or persons commemorated. 
These three terms are used in this book 
interchangeably, since they refer alike to 
one and the same subject—the Church’s 
annual cycle or course of fast and festival 
in Christian times. 


i. The religious year common to Jewish 
and Christian times 


The commemoration of important religious 
events, and the observance of seasons and 
days connected with religion, year by year in 
recurring order and regularity, is not a dis- 
tinctively Christian institution. In its general 
aspect the Church’s Year was not a new 
thing, which first came into use in Christian 
times. It has its roots in pre-Christian days. 


1 These special features consist of Proper Lessons, 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel; and on the Great 
Festivals also of Proper Psalms, and Preface at 
the Communion. Appropriate Hymns are also 
included. All these form what is known as ‘the 
Liturgical Proper.” 
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And just as the new religion of Jesus Christ 
grew out of the old religion of the Jews, so also 
was it with the setting apart of seasons and 
days in the Christian Church. There was in 
several points and details * continuity between 
the old Church and the new, for our Lord 
declared that He had not come to destroy 
the law or the prophets, but to fulfil them. 
And thus the idea of observing seasons and 
days with religious purpose, which was quite 
familiar to the Jews, was carried forward in 
its broad principles into the Society founded 
by our Lord and His apostles, which we 
know as the Christian Church. Whatever 
differences existed between the two systems— 
and there were differences of moment—the 
same principle was continued and maintained 
in the observance of holy seasons and days, 
both of a festal and a penitential kind. Thus, 
the Christian observance of the religious or 
liturgical year finds its origin and justifica- 
tion, as well as much of its meaning, in 
the Divinely sanctioned institutions of the 
religion of the Old Covenant—the main 
principles of which still hold good. Of these 
principles we will now speak, and as briefly 
as possible. 


* In regard to the Church’s Year, this continuity 
is witnessed in the Christian use of the terms Pascha, 
Paschal Season, Pentecost, and Dedication, alike 
derived from the Jewish Church. 
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ii. Divisions and differences of Time 


In human life on earth there must of 
necessity be measuring points of time. These 
points are defined and recognized by the 
regular movements of the heavenly bodies, 
which God has made, and whose movements 
He controls, Years, months, and days grow 
from the ¢elestial movements, and some of 
them have been marked for man to honour, 
because they have been occasions of extra- 
ordinary manifestations of Divine power and 
goodness. And just as His extraordinary 
Presence hallows some places, so His extra- 
ordinary works hallow some days. “ This is 
the day which the Lord hath made; we will 
rejoice and be glad in it.”* 

There is an instructive passage in the 
book Ecclesiasticus, in which a comparison 
is made of God’s choice of special times with 
His choice of special men— 

Why doth one day excel another, when as all 
the light of every day in the year is of the sun? By 
the knowledge of the Lord they were distinguished : 
and He altered seasons and feasts. Some of them 
hath He made high days, and hallowed them, and 
some of them hath He made ordinary days. And 
all men are from the ground, and Adam was created 
of earth. In much knowledge the Lord hath divided 
them, and made their ways diverse. Some of them 
hath He blessed and exalted, and some of them hath 
He sanctified, and set near Himself.—xxxiii. 7 ff. 


* Ps. cxvill. 24. 
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The difference of days is caused by the 
distinctive character of the Divine act 
connected with the particular day, and com- 
memorated on that day, as it comes round 
year by year. In this way the hallowing 
of certain days or seasons may be regarded 
as being acceptable to God, as a token of 
gratitude for the Divine mercies connected 
with them. The recurring day acts as a 
reminder to us. For example, the goodness 
of God in sending His Son to be our Saviour 
is specially associated with His nativity, 
which took place on a particular day: we 
therefore keep Christmas in memory of our 
Saviour’s birthday, year by year; and we 
associate that day with the particular dis- 
closure of the goodness of God displayed 
in the Incarnation. As a matter of history, 
each of the events of His incarnate life 
happened in time on a particular day: the 
Church has wisely marked certain days— 
not necessarily the actual anniversaries—as 
they recur year by year, and bidden us keep 
them holy in remembrance of the special 
events to be contemplated. Suck holy days 
are thus linked with special acts of Divine 
love and mercy. They are fragrant of the 
loving-kindness of God: they preserve great 
memories, and He is glorified in their observ- 
ance. Thus, where the great festivals are 
neglected, the mind of man is apt to forget 
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what God has done, and so to become 
unthankful. St. Augustine wrote, long ago, 
“By festival solemnities and set days, we 
dedicate and sanctify to God the memory 
of His benefits, lest ungrateful forgetfulness 
thereof should creep upon us in course of 
time.”* In our fallen state, “any time,” 
generally comes to mean “not at all.” It 
is therefore good to keep the Christian Year, 
“lest we forget.” 


iii. Dates of Commemorations and Events 
not necessarily identical 


It may be well here to meet an objection 
of modern times, by saying, that, in the 
choice of particular days in the Kalendar, 
it is not now claimed that they are the very 
same days of the year on which the events 
commemorated originally happened. For 
example, the Church does not require us to 
believe that our Lord's birth took place on 
December 25, although some have held this 
to have been the case. All she says is—This 
is the day appointed to be observed annually 
in memory of the Nativity. That this is the 
case is evident when we remember that such 
days as Good Friday, Easter day, Ascension 
day, vary as to date annually. The Church 
fixes a certain day, and associates with 


r de Civit. Dei, x. 3. 
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it the special event to be commemorated 
thereon. 

Doubtless, there has been some attempt 
on the part of the Church to mark vividly 
the intervals which elapsed between certain 
of the events in our Lord’s life, and also their 
orderly sequence; and thus, by compressing 
the memory of His life of thirty-three years 
into one year’s commemoration, to symbolize 
those events annually. For example, the 
Annunciation is kept nine months before the 
Nativity, the Circumcision and the Presenta- 
tion eight days and forty days later, as was 
actually the original interval between the 
events named: the forty days of our Lord’s 
fasting and seclusion in the wilderness have, 
in time, found a parallel observance in the 
forty days of Lent: so also the observance 
and relative intervals of Holy Week, Easter, 
Ascension day and Whitsunday are arranged 
to correspond in time with the originals which 
they commemorate. This action on the part 
of the Church appears to have been due to 
a laudable desire to bring vividly before the 
mind the events commemorated, to quicken 
the imagination, and to make, as it were, our 
Lord live His life again in the midst of His 
people. The arrangement is of ‘great value 
to the minds of ordinary folk; but it has 
apparently led to some misconception in 
certain quarters, 
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iv. An Objection answered 


In the sixteenth century the Puritans 
waged a fierce war against the observance of 
the Christian Year, which their successors in 
our own day still approve. Their objection 
is thus stated by Cartwright, one of the most 
prominent Puritans of that stormy period— 
“The observing of the feast of Easter for 
certain days in the year doth pull out of our 
minds ere ever (before) we be aware the 
doctrine of the Gospel, and causeth us to 
rest in that near consideration of our duties, 
for the space of a few days, which should be 
extended to all our life.’* In other words, 
the objection raised was, that the observance 
of festivals concentrated on some few days 
in the year the thoughts which should be 
cherished at all times. 

Now the answer to this specious objection 
is quite simple, namely, that it is our duty 
always to cultivate right thoughts and feel- 
ings, putting them into practice outwardly as 
occasions and opportunities come in our way. 
Our Lord’s command that “men ought always 
to pray,’ ? and St. Paul’s precept, “ give 
thanks always,” 3 cannot possibly mean that 
we are to spend our lives on our knees in 
prayer and thanksgiving, to the neglect of 

* Quoted in Keble’s edition of Hooker’s Works, 


BkaVerchelxxieSe i. ps 391, note: 1. 
2 St. Luke xviii. 1. 3 Eph. v. 20. 
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other duties. What is meant is, that we are 
to cherish and maintain continually a prayer- 
ful and thankful disposition, to which we are 
to give outward expression at suitable times, 
according to opportunity. It was thus that 
St. Augustine explained the command to 
“pray without ceasing” *—“he prays always, 
who prays at fixed intervals.” And, just 
as the special exercise of thanksgiving and 
petition at definite times is not opposed to 
a continual disposition of gratitude and 
prayerfulness, so likewise the keeping of 
particular days and seasons in remembrance 
of the benefits which flow from the great 
events of our Saviour’s life in no wise implies 
our forgetfulness of those benefits at other 
times or continually. “ Duties of all sorts 
must have necessarily their several succes- 
sions and seasons.” * 


v. ‘All the days of my life”’ 


There is a view of the reasonableness of 
keeping holy days and seasons which, finally, 
it is well to consider. Ali our time belongs 
to God, whom we are bound to serve “all 
the days of our life.” In special acknowledge- 
ment of this claim, without forsaking His 
service at other times, we may fittingly dedi- 
cate certain stated portions of time to His 


t x Thess: v. 17. 
2 Hooker, Eccles. Pol., V. 1xxi. 2. 
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particular service. This may well be done 
on the same principle and with the same 
motive which constrains devout people to 
devote a fixed proportion of their income to 
God’s service, in almsgiving——the deliberate 
surrender of a portion being a definite 
acknowledgement of His just claim to all 
they possess. The words of David—“ All 
things come of Thee, and of Thine own have 
we given Thee,” * are expressive of the prin- 
ciple involved in the Church’s appointment 
of the Christian Year. 


vi. The Use of Holy Days 


At the close of a sermon on the “ Use of 
Saints’ Days,’ John Henry Newman finely 
saysS— 

I have not yet mentioned the peculiar benefit to 
be derived from the observance of Saints’ days: 
which obviously lies in their setting before the mind 
- patterns of excellence for us to follow. In directing 
us to these, the Church does but fulfil the design of 
Scripture. Consider how great a part of the Bible 
is historical; and how much of the history is merely 
the lives of those men who were God’s instruments 
in their respective ages. Some of them are no pat- 
terns for us, others show marks of the corruption 
under which human nature universally lies: yet 
the chief of them are specimens of especial faith 
and sanctity, and are set before us with the evident 
intention of exciting and guiding us in our religious 
course. Such are, above others, Abraham, Joseph, 
Job, Moses, Joshua, Samuel, David, Elijah, Jeremiah, 

t ¢ Chron. xxix. 14. 
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Daniel, and the like ; and in the New Testament the 
Apostles and Evangelists. First of all, and in His 
own incommunicable glory, our Blessed Lord Him- 
self gives us an example; but His faithful servants 
lead us on towards Him, and confirm and diversify 
His pattern. Now, it has been the aim of our 
Church in her Saints’ days to maintain the prin- 
ciple, and set a pattern, of this peculiarly Scriptural 
teaching. 

And we, at the present day, have particular need 
of the discipline of such commemorations as Saints’ 
days, to recall us to ourselves. It is a fault of these 
times (for we have nothing to do with the faults of 
other times) to despise the past in comparison of the 
present. We can scarce open any of the lighter or 
popular publications of the day without falling upon 
some panegyric on ourselves, on the illumination 
and humanity of the age, or upon some disparaging 
remarks on the wisdom and virtues of former times. 
Now it isa most salutary thing under this temptation 
to self-conceit to be reminded, that in all the highest 
qualifications of human excellence, we have been 
far outdone by men who lived centuries ago; that 
a standard of truth and holiness was then set up 
which we are not likely to reach, and that, as for 
thinking to become wiser and better, or more accept- 
able to God than they were, it is a mere dream. 
Here we are taught the true value and relative 
importance of the various gifts of the mind. The 
showy talents, in which the present age prides 
itself, fade away before the true metal of Prophets 
and Apostles. Its boasted “ knowledge” is but 
a shadow of ‘“‘ power ”’ before the vigorous strength 
of heart which they displayed, who could calmly 
work moral miracles, as well as speak with the lips 
of inspired wisdom. Would that St. Paul or 
St. John could rise from the dead! How would 
the minute philosophers who now consider intellect 
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and enlightened virtue all their own shrink into 
nothing before those well-tempered, sharp-edged 
weapons of the Lord!! 


vii. A Table of all the Feasts that are to 
be observed in the Church of England 
throughout the Year. 

All Sundays in the Year. 


The Days of the Feast of 


The Circumcision of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Epiphany. 

The Conversion of St. Paul. 

The Purification of the 
blessed Virgin. 

Saint Matthias the Apostle. 

The Annunciation of the 
blessed Virgin. 

St. Mark the Evangelist. 

St. Philip, and St. Jacob 
the Apostles. 

The Ascension of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

st. Barnabas. 

The Nativity of St. John 
Baptist. 

St. Peter the Apostle. 


St. James the Apostle. 

St. Bartholomew the Apostle. 

St. Matthew the Apostle. 

St. Michael and All Angels. 

St. Luke the Evangelist. 

St. Simon and St. Jude the 
Apostles, 

All Saints. 

St. Andrew the Apostle. 

St. Thomas the Apostle. 

The Nativity of our Lord. 

St. Stephen the Martyr. 

St. John the Evangelist. 

The Holy Innocents. 


Monday and \ in Easter 
Tuesday week. 
Monday and )\ in Whitsun 
Tuesday week. 


Richard Hooker sums up the festival com- 
memorations of the Kalendar, named above, 


as follows— 


We begin therefore our ecclesiastical year? with 
the glorious annunciation of His Birth by angelical 


embassage. 


There being hereunto added His 


t Newman, Parochial Sermons, Vol. 11. Serm. xxxii. 
2 In Hooker’s time, and down to a.D. 1753, the 
ecclesiastical year began on March 25, or Lady 


Day. 
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blessed Nativity itself, the mystery of His legal 
Circumcision, the testification of His true incarna- 
tion by the Purification of her who brought Him 
into the world, His Resurrection, His Ascension 
into heaven, the admirable Sending-down of His 
Spirit upon His chosen, and (which consequently 
ensued) the notice of that incomprehensible Trinity 
thereby given to the Church of God; again, foras- 
much as we know that Christ hath not only been 
manifested great in Himself, but great in other His 
Saints also, the days of whose departure out of the 
world are to the Church of Christ as the birth and 
coronation days of kings or emperors, therefore 
especial choice being made of the very flower of all 
occasions in this kind, there are annual selected 
times to meditate of Christ glorified in them who 
had the honour to suffer for His sake, before they 
had age and ability to know Him; glorified in them 
which knowing Him as Stephen, had the sight of 
that before death whereinto so acceptable death did 
lead; glorified in those Sages of the East that came 
from far to adore Him and were conducted by 
strange light; glorified in the second Elias of the 
world sent before Him to prepare His way; glorified 
in every of those Apostles whom it pleased Him to 
use as founders of His kingdom here; glorified in 
the Angels as in Michael; glorified in all those 
happy souls that are already possessed of heaven. 
Over and besides which number, not great, the rest 
be but four other days heretofore annexed to the 
feast of Easter and Pentecost by reason of general 
Baptism usual at those two feasts, which also is the 
cause why they had not as other days any proper 
name given them. Their first institution was there- 
fore through necessity, and their present continu- 
ance is now for the greater honour of the principals 
whereupon they still attend.— Eccles. Pol., V. Ixx. 8. 


CaAaPCER Il 


THESORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
tec RISTIAN YEAR 


THE origin and growth of the Christian 
Year is a subject full of interest, and 
specially in our own times; for, within the 
last few years, many important discoveries 
have been made, which throw much new 
light upon the subject. In this chapter the 
results of these discoveries are stated in as 
elementary fashion as is possible. 


i. Origin of the Christian Year in 
the Eucharist 


The Christian Year, as we have known it 
from childhood, has only reached its present 
form by slow degrees. Like some great river, 
it took its rise from numerically small begin- 
nings in the remote past, and it has taken 
many centuries to attain its full growth. 

If not quite certain, it is at least very 
probable that the Christian Year, with its 
seasons, fasts, and festivals, had its origin 
in our Lord’s institution of the Holy Euch- 
arist, which He ordained to be the continual 


17 Cc 
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remembrance of Himself in the Church on 
earth till His second coming. In the upper 
room at Jerusalem, He instituted the Holy 
Eucharist, and charged His disciples, ‘“ Do 
this in remembrance of Me.” This remem- 
brance of Jesus Christ the disciples made 
frequently. 

“From the Acts of the Apostles we learn 
that the Eucharistic remembrance of Jesus 
was, from the beginning, specially connected 
with the first day of the week, the Lord’s 
day, the Christian Sunday. The first day of 
the week was the occasion upon which the 
disciples met together to’ break the bread.* 
This remembrance of Jesus Christ being 
specially associated with Sunday,? that day 
became, in point of time, the first commemo- 
ration of His life, death, and resurrection. 
Thus it came to pass that the perpetual 
memory of our Lord, which the first Christians 
made in the Eucharist on the Lord’s day, 
sanctified Sunday, week by week, and caused 
that day to be the original centre round 
which, as time went on, the other commemo- 
rations of our Lord accumulated. In other 
words, Sunday is the original centre from 
which by degrees the chief commemorations 
of the Christian Year radiated. In this way, 
and quite naturally, the Church’s Year may 


E ACIS XK 
* See Justin Martyr, Afol., i. 67. 
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be held to have been derived from the 
command of our Lord, “ This do in remem- 
brance of Me.” 


ii. The Easter Festival 


But when the actual anniversary of the 
institution of the Eucharist, of the death and 
the resurrection of the Lord (the memory of 
which gave Sunday its special characteristic) 
came round, the remembrance of Jesus was 
emphasized, and clothed with greater solem- 
‘nity. The halo surrounding the weekly 
memorial of the Lord spread itself out in 
the greater glory of the axnual remembrance 
of Him at the Easter festival. Easter was 
to the Sundays of the year as a star differing 
from all other stars in glory. Thus the 
weekly commemoration of Jesus found its 
development in the yearly observance of 
Easter; whilst from the observance of Easter, 
and in association therewith, other com- 
memorations followed. 

The greatness of the Easter solemnity, as 
a special occasion for the administration of 
Baptism and the reception of the Eucharist, 
called for fitting religious surroundings in 
regard to time, both before and after. The 
reception of Divine grace bestowed in the 
two greater Sacraments, with which Easter 
was so closely associated, called for both 
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previous preparation and for consequent 
carefulness of living—the gifts prepared for 
must be guarded when received: bounds 
must be set, surrounding the Easter festival. 
Hence came the observance of the season of 
Lent before, and of the fifty days of Pentecost 
after Easter—a period of mourning followed 
by one of rejoicing, culminating in the final 
and crowning commemorations of the 
ascension of Jesus Christ and the descent 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Thus we see how the Easter festival came 
to be surrounded with certain important 
commemorations of the Christian Year. 


iii. The Christmas Festival 


But this primary influence of Easter in the 
formation of the Christian Year extended 
still further. There is yet to be accounted 
for the rise of another group of commemo- 
rations. This second group is not, like the 
first or Easter group, connected with the 
closing events of our Lord’s life, but with its 
opening scenes, namely, the commemorations 
associated with Christmas. Now it appears 
to be probable, to say the least, that the origin 
of the Christmas group of festivals is also to 
be traced to the influence of Easter. 

It seems that Christmas day, commemo- 
rating our Saviour’s birth, came in the West 
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to be fixed on December 25, in regard to its 
distance in time from March 25, when the 
Annunciation of His birth is commemorated. 
It was anciently held in certain quarters, 
that our Lord’s life, commencing at the 
Annunciation, was exactly thirty-three years 
to the day in duration; and, therefore, that 
the date of His conception was, thirty-three 
years later, also that of His crucifixion. 
This latter event happened at the time of the 
Passover—the Easter of Christian times. 
Now, it was the opinion of an early writer, 
Hippolytus by name, at the beginning of the 
third century, that our Lord suffered in the 
year A.D. 29; and that in that particular 
year the Passover fell on March 25. In this 
way the statement is confirmed that the 
original observance of the festival of the 
Nativity in the West was controlled as to 
date by its distance from the festival of 
Easter. In the East, by another calculation, 
April 6 was arrived at as the date of the 
Passover in the year in which our ,Lord suf- 
fered ; and thus we see how, in the East, the 
festival of the Epiphany, kept on January 6, 
was on that day, by the same mode of 
reckoning, celebrated as the anniversary of 
the Nativity—the conception and the death 
of Jesus being held to have taken place on 
the same day of the same month. Both 
calculations are based on the supposition 
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that the annunciation and the crucifixion 
happened on the same day of the month, 
in divers years, the birth taking place 
exactly nine months later than the former 
event. 

The date for commemorating the Nativity 
being determined, Christmas day-like Easter 
naturally became in the West the centre 
around which another group of festivals of 
our Lord gathered—the Circumcision, the 
Epiphany, and the Presentation in the 
temple. The Advent season, as a pre- 
paration for Christmas, was added later. 

Christmas and Easter are, therefore, as the 
two poles of the globe of the Christian Year, 
to which the two great groups of commemo- 
rations of our Lord are attached—the whole 
cycle of the Church’s Year being ultimately 
derived from Easter, which in turn is the 
yearly anniversary of the weekly Eucharistic 
commemoration of the Lord’s day. Thus, 
the expression in the Book of Common 
Prayer, ‘Easter day on which the rest 
depend,” is true both in regard to time, 
and also in regard to the origination of 
the whole liturgical cycle of the Catholic 
Church. 

The following table gives the results 
arrived at in the preceding pages, as to 
the origin of the chief seasons and com- 
memorations of the Christian Year. 
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SUNDAY, THE LORD’S DAY 


| 
EASTER, THE PASCHA 
| 


| | 


LENT ANNUNCIATION 
THE GREAT FORTY DAYS (ADVENT) 
ASCENSION CHRISTMAS 
PENTECOST CIRCUMCISION 
OR EPIPHANY 
WHITSUNTIDE PRESENTATION 


iv. The Saints’ Days 


Hitherto, we have confined our attention 
to tracing the origin of the commemorations 
of our Lord, and that of the Holy Spirit. 
We now pass on to consider the origin of 
the Saints’ days. The opinion that the dates 
fixed upon were those upon which the Saints, 
who were Martyrs," won their crowns in death 
is unsatisfactory. For example, St. James 
the Greater is commemorated on July 25, 
whereas he was martyred about the time of 
the Passover (Acts xii. 1-5), which always 
fell much earlier in the year; so that July 25 
cannot be intended to commemorate the 
actual day of his death. The festival of 
St. Andrew, November 30, is perhaps the 
only instance of an apostle’s commemoration 

t In the Kalendar of the Book of Common Prayer 


there are set down the names of 15 red-letter Saints 
and 25 black-letter Saints, described as Martyrs. 
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rightly claiming to be observed on the 
anniversary of his death. 

A theory is suggested by the present 
writer which may possibly account for a 
certain number of Saints’ festivals in regard 
to the dates of their observance. It is as 
follows—the dates assigned to many of the 
names of Saints, marked as red-letter days 
in the Kalendar of the Prayer Book, have 
some appearance of having been fixed in 
dependence upon Christmas and Easter, in 
this way. We have seen that the annuncia- 
tion, the nativity, and the crucifixion were 
supposed to have taken place on the 25th 
day of the months of March and December, 
respectively ; at any rate they came to be 
commemorated on the 25th day of these 
months. Thus, and quite naturally, impor- 
tance would attach itself to this particular 
day of each month, the 25th day. Confining 
our attention to the Kalendar of the Book of 
Common Prayer, we find therein a remark- 
able feature, common to it and to the 
Kalendars from which it was compiled— 
namely, that the 25th day of the month, 
or a day near to it, is very often selected 
for a Saint’s commemoration." 

The frequency with which the 25th (or 
24th) day of the month has been chosen can 


* 1. Before the Reformation St. Matthias was com- 
memorated in leap year on Feb. 25. Also in the 
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hardly have been accidental: it appears to 
have been in some way or other connected 
with the date which controls the two groups 
of festivals of our Lord—FEaster and Christ- 
mas—to which we have alluded. Possibly 
the choice of the 25th day of the month 
may be traced to the fact that anciently 
the 25th of December or of March was very 
generally regarded as the commencement of 
the year. In England from the seventh cen- 
tury to the end of the thirteenth, the ecclesi- 
astical year began on Christmas day: from 
the latter date to A.D. 1753, in the reign 
of George II, the Annunciation was con- 
sidered to be the beginning of the year." 


New Kalendar 1561, and in the Kalendar of the 
Prayer Book 1604, St. Matthias is placed opposite 
Feb. 25. In the last revision of 1661, the date is 
Feb. 24. See C. Wheatly, A Rational Illustra. of 
the Book of Common Prayer, V. xxviii, 5, for a full 
explanation of the date of St. Matthias. 

The Birth of the Baptist takes the date of its 
commemoration from Christmas day: he was born 
six months before our Lord (S. Luke i. 26), and his 
day is therefore kept at that interval from December 
25—namely, on June 24. This latter date is really 
the same as June 25—the calculation being made 
according to the Roman Kalendar, in which June 24 
is viit. kal. jul., just as December 25 is vtit. kal. jan. 

t ¢.g.,in the Prayer Book, as revised in 1661, we 
find, ‘‘ Note, that the Supputation ” (reckoning) “ of 
the year of our Lord in the Church of England be- 
ginneth the 25 day of March.” 
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Such was the case in other countries, De- 
cember 25 or March 25 being regarded as 
the commencement of the year. The choice 
of the 25th day of the month for the com- 
memoration of great saints, may have been 
due to a desire to keep a holy day at regular 
monthly intervals, though this does not 
apply, in the case of the English Kalendar, 
to the whole of the twelve months of the 
year. 


v. The Martyrs’ Days 


At an early date, local commemorations 
of the deaths of certain victims of the great 
persecutions were observed annually. Speak- 
ing generally, it is a fact that the Martyrs 
emerge in the history of the Kalendar earlier 
than any but the most noted of the Apostles 
who were Martyrs, and even earlier than 
some of the festivals of our Lord. It has 
been said that “the Kalendar had its origin 
in the historical events of the martyrdoms.” * 
In this matter the Kalendar, as forming part 
of the Christian Year, was the outgrowth of 
natural feeling. 

As arule the commemorations of Apostles, 
Martyrs, and Saints, which by degrees found 
their way into the Kalendar of the Church, 
were at first of local origin, spreading gradu- 
ally to other places and other parts of the 


* Dowden, The Church Year and Kalendar, Introd. xii. 
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Church. It is easy to see how the memory 
of a particular Apostle, Martyr, or Saint, 
would be held in high honour in the city 
or region which he Christianized, or where 
he suffered martyrdom. And it is also 
natural that the anniversary of his death 
or burial, or of the removal of his body or 
relics from his tomb to some church, or of 
the dedication of a church to his memory, 
would be kept locally with great solemnity 
and be very popular: and next, that such 
commemoration would spread, and be taken 
up and kept elsewhere. For it was only to 
be expected that local Churches should desire 
to enlarge and enrich their kalendars, by 
adding to their lists of local Saints names 
already famous in the New Testament, or 
names which had become famous in later 
times and in other places. The earliest 
known collection of local Saints’ days? 
bears out this idea, for it contains the 
names of the African Martyrs, SS. Cyprian, 
Perpetua, and Felicitas, in addition to the 
official list of local Saints commemorated 
at Rome at the time. 

It seems highly probable that, in making 
these additions to the various kalendars, 
the dates selected would be those origin- 
ally chosen by the Churches where the 
Saints were best known, and where the 

* The Philocalian Kalendar, a.p. 354. 
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several commemorations took their rise. 
This would adequately account for a cer- 
tain uniformity of dates, which we find in 
many cases. Recent writers, who have 
closely investigated the subject have come 
to the conclusion that, in the later additions 
to the Kalendar, the majority of commemora- 
tions of Saints and other events have refer- 
ence to the dedication of local churches in 
their memory. In regard to the observance 
of the festivals of the Cross, we have a con- 
spicuous example of this method. In regard 
to the dates of these dedications of churches 
in memory of various Saints, the suggestion 
has been made, that they were fixed accord- 
ing as opportunity occurred of having as 
large an assembly of bishops present as 
possible —an event in most cases uncon- 
nected with the anniversaries of the Saints 
to whose memory the dedications were made. 

The English Kalendar commemorates the 
birthdays of but two Saints, the Blessed Vir- 
gin and the Baptist. The observance of the 
days of the death or burial of Martyrs may 
be traced back to the middle of the second 
century (¢ A.D. 155). There is extant the 
letter of the Smyrneans about the burial of 
St. Polycarp, in which (§ 18) his burial-place 
is referred to thus—after speaking of the 
burning of the Saint’s body, we read, “tak- 
ing up his bones, more precious than the 
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richest jewels, and tried above gold, they 
deposited them where it was fitting: where, 
being gathered together as we have oppor- 
tunity, with joy and gladness, the Lord shall 
grant unto us to celebrate the anniversary of 
his martyrdom, both in memory of those who 
have suffered, and for the exercise and pre- 
paration of those that may hereafter suffer.” 
St. Cyprian (A.D. 250) tells us, that the days 
of the deaths of the martyrs were to be care- 
fully noted, in order that they might solemnize 
such commemorations with the Eucharist. * 

In regard to the days of most of the 
Apostles, considered as the days of their 
martyrdoms, the dates chosen (St. Andrew, 
and perhaps SS. Peter and Paul, excepted) 
have little claim to be considered as his- 
torical. They came into the Kalendar by 
degrees, and apparently from the desire 
that none of them should be omitted — 
that is to say, as a product of the reflective 
and constructive spirit of the Church. 


vi. Development of Festivals at 
Jerusalem 


Before bringing this chapter to a close, 
mention must be made briefly of a docu- 
ment only discovered in recent years,” which 

: Ep. xii, to his presbyters and deacons. 

2 The Pilgrimage of Silvia, c. A.D. 380; discovered 
A.D. 1887. 
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records the impressions made upon the mind 
of an adventurous lady from Gaul or Spain, 
commonly named ‘ Silvia,’ during a visit paid 
to the East. ‘Silvia’ describes very fully 
the religious observances she witnessed at 
Jerusalem, and she tells us much which 
bears upon the origin and growth of certain 
of the festivals of the Christian Year. From 
‘Silvia’ we learn that, at the close of the 
fourth century, the following festivals were 
celebrated at Jerusalem and in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


1. The Epiphany, then identified in the 
East with the Nativity of our Lord. 

2. The Presentation of Christ in the 
temple. 

. Palm Sunday. 

. Easter. 

. Pentecost, commemorating the Ascen- 
sion and the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit. 

6. The Dedication, or Holy Cross Day. 


wm Bw 


In ‘Silvia’ there is no mention of any 
Martyr’s commemoration; but, as_ her 
account breaks off abruptly in the midst 
of a description of the Dedication Festival, 
possibly some such commemorations as 
St. James and St. Stephen, who were 
martyred at Jerusalem, may have been 
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described on the final leaf or leaves, un- 
happily lost.« 


vii. Summary 


By way of supplementing and summar- 
izing what has been said above, it will be 
useful to give a general view of the festal 
cycle of the Liturgical Year, in regard to 
its origin and development, bringing the 
list of commemorations down to the close 
of the fourth century. 

Fathers of the first three centuries: Pascha, i.e., 
Easter and its surroundings—the commemoration 
of the Passion and Resurrection, and Pentecost. 

Testament of our Lord, a Church Order or Direc- 
tory of Services, c. a.D. 350: Pascha, Pentecost, and 
Epiphany. 

Apostolic Constitutions, c. A.D. 375: Ascension, 
Pentecost, Pascha, Christmas, Epiphany, Apostles’ 
days (plural), St. Stephen and All Martyrs’ day 
(singular), St. James, the Lord’s brother. 

Pilgrimage of Silvia, c. A.D. 380: Epiphany with 
its octave, Presentation, Palm Sunday, Easter with 
its octave, Fortieth day after Easter, Pentecost 
(including Ascension), Dedication or Holy Cross day. 

Cappadocian Fathers and Syriac Martyrology: add 
SS. Stephen, Peter and Paul, James and John.? 


t For a fuller account of ‘ Silvia’s’ description of 
the festivals, see The Liturgical Year (Mowbrays), 
Pp. 29-33: 

2 For this summary, I am indebted to the Bp. of 
Moray’s article on “The Christian Calendar,” in 
The Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, Edin., 1906, 
Pp. 263, 4. 


CHAPTE hate 


THE KALENDAR OF THE BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER 


ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH, AND SETTLEMENT 


THE Kalendar of the Book of Common 
Prayer has only reached its present form 
after many changes: it has in fact shared 
more or less in the fortunes of each suc- 
cessive revision of the Prayer Book, being 
by degrees gradually enriched until it at- 
tained its final shape in the year 1661. It 
is still capable of large improvement. 


i. Contents of the Kalendar 


An examination of the Kalendar of the 
Book of Common Prayer shows that—ex- 
cluding from our reckoning all Sundays and 
the movable feasts (Ascension day, Monday 
and Tuesday after Easter and after Whit- 
sunday), and the movable fasts (Ash Wed- 
nesday, the Ember and the Rogation days) 
—there are now ninety holy days set down 
therein. Of this number twenty-four are 

Not reckoning the commemorations, Jan. 30, 
May 29, Nov. 5. 

32 
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red-letter days or major holy days, on which 
some person or event mentioned in the New 
Testament is commemorated; whilst sixty- 
six* are black-letter days or minor holy days, 
on which some person or event of New 
Testament times, considered by the com- 
pilers to be of but secondary importance,” 
or some person or event of a later date than 
the period covered by the New Testament, 
is commemorated. The black-letter com- 
memorations include the period which reaches 
from the time of St. John the Baptist to that 
of St. Richard of Chichester, who died in the 
middle of the thirteenth century ; and they 
are of wide geographical distribution. 


li. Changes in the Kalendar 


(1) RED-LETTER DAYS. Excluding from 
our reckoning the red-letter commemorations 
of Jan. 30, May 29, and Nov. 5, the twenty- 
four major holy days of the present Kalendar 
of 1661 are found in all Kalendars of the 


t Not reckoning Dec. 16, O Sapientia, which 
refers to neither person nor event. 

2 These commemorations are as follows, in the 
order in which they appear in the Kalendar— 
St. John before the Latin Gate, Visitation of the 
B. Virgin Mary, St. Anne, Lammas Day, Trans- 
figuration, Name of Jesus, Beheading of St. John 
Baptist, Nativity of the B. Virgin Mary, Conception 
of the B. Virgin Mary. 


D 
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preceding editions of the Prayer Book, with 
the following exceptions or modifications— 

In 1549, St. Mary Magdalene was com- 
memorated in red-letter, with a liturgical 
proper: this commemoration was altogether 
omitted in the Prayer Books of 1552 and 
1559, though restored to the New Kalendar 
of 1561 in black-letter, and it still remains 
as such in our present Kalendar. 

In 1552, St. Barnabas was omitted from 
the Kalendar, though a liturgical proper was 
provided in the Prayer Book. This omission 
is attributed to a printer’s error. 

In 1559, SS. Philip and James was printed 
(Grafton’s edition) in the Kalendar in black- 
letter, though a liturgical proper was pro- 
vided: whilst St. George and St. Laurence 
(Grafton’s edition) were printed in red-letter, 
with no liturgical proper—a strange incon- 
sistency. 

In 1561 (New Kalendar), the Conversion 
of St. Paul, and St. Barnabas were in black- 
letter, each with liturgical proper in the 
Prayer Book of that date. 

In 1604, both the Conversion of St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas were printed in the 
Kalendar in black-letter, but for each a 
liturgical proper was provided. 

In 1661, at the last revision of the Prayer 
Book, three red-letter commemorations were 
added to the Kalendar, namely—January 30, 
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King Charles, Martyr; May 29, Charles II, 
Nativity and Return; November 5, Papists’ 
Conspiracy. These three red-letter com- 
memorations have in recent years been 
omitted from the Kalendar by the printers 
_ without any authority whatever. Until the 
year 1859, a special Service or liturgical 
proper for each of these three days appeared 
in the Prayer Book, since removed by Royal 
authority without the Church’s concurrence 
or sanction. 

The entry of a holy day in the Kalendar 
in red-letter, with no liturgical proper, can 
only be attributed to carelessness. And the 
same may be said in cases where a liturgical 
proper is provided, whilst the entry in the 
Kalendar is in black-letter. 

(2) BLACK-LETTER DAYS. The changes 
in the list of black-letter holy days are more 
numerous. In the First Prayer Book of 
Edward VI, put forth A.D. 1549, there were 
in the Kalendar no black-letter days. In 
the Second Prayer Book of his reign, A.D. 
1552, and also in the Prayer Book of Eliza- 
beth, A.D. 1559, there were but four minor 
commemorations, namely—St. George, Lam- 
Mas soumeaureuce, and ot: Clement. As to 
the reason for these four additions, we know 
nothing, It is clear that, considering the 
origin of the revision of the Prayer Book in 
1552, no religious remembrance of St. 
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Clement, a Roman pope, and of St, Lau- 
rence, a Roman deacon, can have been 
intended. The period was marked by great 
hatred of everything Roman. In the year 
1561, a commission, consisting of Archbishop 
Parker, Bishop Grindal, Dr. Bill (the Queen’s 
Almoner), and Walter Haddon (one of the 
Masters of Requests), was appointed to 
consider the Lectionary or Table of Lessons, 
and indirectly the Kalendar. As a result of 
its deliberations the New Kalendar of 1561* 
was issued and authorized. The great 
feature of this New Kalendar was the ap- 
pearance therein of all the black-letter 
commemorations or minor holy days found 
in our present Kalendar of 1661, with the 
following exceptions: St. Enurchus (rightly 
spelt Evurtius), September 7, was added at 
the next revision of the Prayer Book, A.D. 
1604; and the Ven. Bede, May 27, and 
St. Alban, June 17, were added at the last 
revision, A.D. 1661. 

At the last revision, the descriptions of 
the black-letter commemorations were added, 
being taken from the Kalendar prefixed to 
Cosin’s Collection of Private Devotions, which 
first appeared in 1637. 


* The New Kalendar a.p. 1561 is printed in Litwr- 
gical Services of the Reign of Q. Elizabeth, Parker 
Soc., pp. 444 ff. 
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iii. Sources of the Contents of the 
Kalendar 


Passing through the New Kalendar of 
I561, as its main channel, the ultimate 
source from whence both the major and the 
minor commemorations of the Kalendar of 
the Book of Common Prayer were derived 
is, almost certainly, the Kalendars of the 
Salisbury or Sarum Breviary and Missal. 
With the two exceptions of Ven. Bede and 
St. Enurchus, all the commemorations’ of the 
Kalendar of the Prayer Book of 1661 are 
found in the Sarum Kalendars. Also all 
the commemorations common to the English 
and the Sarum Kalendars are identical in 
date, with three exceptions noted below.? 


: Again not reckoning the red-letter days, Jan. 30, 
May 29, and Nov. 5. 

2 The exceptions are—St. Alban, who is com- 
memorated in the Sarum Kalendars on June 22, 
whilst June 17 is the date assigned in the Kalendar 
of 1661; St. Mary Magdalene, who occupies July 21 
in the Kalendar of 1661, instead of July 22, in the 
Sarum Kalendars; St. Cyprian of Carthage, who 
is commemorated on Sept. 26 in the Kalendar of 
1661, whilst Sept. 14 is the date assigned in the 
Sarum Kalendars. The commemoration of St. Mary 
Magdalene in the Kalendar of 1661 on July ar, 
instead of the following day, is evidently a mistake, 
which was discovered immediately after the issue 
of the Sealed Books in 1662, and promptly corrected 
in some copies. On the confusion of date of 
St. Cyprian, see The Liturgical Year, pp. 42, 49. 
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The latest additions to the Kalendar—St. 
Enurchus in 1604, Ven. Bede and St. Alban 
in 1661—do not appear to have been drawn 
from the Sarum Kalendars, but almost cer- 
tainly from the Kalendar of the Pvreces 
Privatae, a devotional manual put forth in 
A.D. 1564; for the peculiarities of May 27 
instead of 26 for Ven. Bede, June 17 instead 
of 22 for St. Alban, and the spelling 
“Enurchus” for “ Evurtius,”’ all occur in 
the Kalendar of that book. On the other 
hand, neither Ven. Bede nor St. Enurchus 
appear in the Sarum Kalendars, whilst in 
these St. Alban is placed opposite June 22. 

It need hardly be said that there are a vast 
number of commemorations in the Sarum 
Kalendars which are wanting in the English 
Kalendar. These omissions afford a certain 
amount of negative evidence that our present 
Kalendar is based primarily on the Kalendars 
of the Sarum books. Such celebrated names 
as St. Joseph of Nazareth, St. Joseph of 
Arimathea, St. Athanasius, St. Chrysostom, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Ignatius of 
Antioch, St. Polycarp, St. Ninian, St. 
Columba, St. Aidan, St. Patrick, St. Anselm, 
St. Bernard, St. Thomas Aquinas, omitted 
from the Kalendar of the Prayer Book, 
are likewise wanting in the Kalendars of 
the Sarum Missal and Breviary—hence, 
apparently, our loss, These omissions are 
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sufficiently remarkable to suggest that the 
Kalendar of the Prayer Book finds its original 
source in the Kalendars of the Sarum Missal 
and Breviary. Thus the evidence from in- 
clusion and from exclusion, in this connection, 
is very strong indeed. 

The following table shows the dates at 
which the minor commemorations were added 
to the Kalendar, and the sources whence they 
appear to have been derived. The dates are 
those of the various editions or revisions of 
the Book of Common Prayer. A.D. 1561 is 
the date of the New Kalendar added in that 
year to the Prayer Book of 1559, referred to 
above. 


MINOR 
REIGN DATE HOLY DAYS SOURCE 
Edward VI. | 1552 4 Kalendars of Sarum 
Missal and Breviary, 
Elizabeth. 1561 60 pre-Reformation. 
é 6 I 
Jee eee Kalendar of Preces 
Charles II. | 1661 2 PRINCE A SOK: 
Total number =67 minor holy days. 


iv. Principles of Selection 


Attempts have been made, but in vain, to 
discover the leading principles, if any, which 
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guided the compilers of the Kalendar of the 
Book of Common Prayer, as we now have it. 
With our present knowledge—and it is hardly 
likely to be increased—we can only admit 
that it is impossible to detect any consistent 
method of selection of commemorations, not 
only in regard to the names and events 
included or excluded, but also as to classi- 
fication of commemorations, both red-letter 
and black-letter, major and minor, 

(1) In regard to the ved-letter days, the 
most that can be said is that there appears 
to have been the intention to commemorate 
only such persons or events as are promi- 
nently named in the New Testament. This 
is in keeping with the general intention of 
the Reformers in other matters, the appeal 
to Holy Scripture being a conspicuous feature 
of their efforts and action. But the omission 
from the list of red-letter days of the Visita- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin to Elisabeth, the 
occasion of the utterance of the Magnijicat, 
and therefore one of high importance, and 
the omission of the Transfiguration of our 
Lord, an event of supreme moment in our 
Lord’s incarnate life, are alike puzzling 
inconsistencies—both events possessing New 
Testament authority. Other like inconsis- 
tencies in the way of omission of New 
Testament names of repute (as, for example, 
St. Joseph the foster-father of our Lord, 
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and St. Joseph of Arimathea who took so 
prominent a part in His burial) are to be 
noted. .On the other hand it is perplexing 
to find the name of St. Anne (black-letter), 
of whom nothing certain is known; whilst 
that of St. Joseph of Bethlehem, of whom so 
much is said in the Gospels, is wanting. As 
the names of both these Josephs were absent 
from the Sarum Kalendars and the majority 
of the older English Church Kalendars, the 
omission may be thus accounted for. The 
Beheading of St. John Baptist is another 
instance of a New Testament event being 
regarded as a minor holy day. 

(2) In regard to the black-letter days, it is 
even more impossible to determine on what 
principles of selection the authorities in 1552 
and the Commissioners in 1561 proceeded, 
in compiling the list of minor holy days. 
The selection has every appearance of caprice 
and inconsistency. Names of Saints are set 
down whose very existence is doubtful; great 
names of world-wide reputation are omitted ; 
persons who have little claim to be accounted 
saints are included; and there are some 
repetitions. The addition of St. Evurtius, 
an obscure Gallican bishop, whose very exist- 
ence has been questioned, in the Kalendar 
of 1604—the only addition in that edition 
of the Prayer Book—is a great perplexity. 
All these considerations render the current 
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Kalendar of the Book of Common Prayer 
a most unsatisfactory part of that book. 

The theory advanced by Nicholls and 
Wheatly,* at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, that the minor holy days were 
inserted in the New Kalendar of 1561 merely 
for the sake of certain local associations and 
solely from secular considerations, apart 
from any loftier idea of honouring the memo- 
ries and perpetuating the examples of saintly 
persons, is not borne out, at least consistently, 
by a survey of the black-letter commemora- 
tions. For there are commemorations in the 
Kalendar which cannot be classed under any 
of the heads named by these two eighteenth- 
century famous ritualists—days which are 
useful neither for lawyers or tradesmen, nor 
for wakes and fairs; neither are they names 
in which English churches are dedicated, 
such as SS. Prisca, Nicomede, Evurtius, and 
others. 

Again, such commemorations as_ the 
Nativity of the B. V. Mary, the Visitation 
of the B. V. Mary to Elisabeth, the Name 
of Jesus, the Beheading of St. John Baptist, 
the Transfiguration of our Lord, the Inven- 
tion and the Exaltation of the Cross—mostly 


I Nicholls, Comment. on the Bk. of C. P., Lond., 
1710, sub January. Wheatly, Rational Illustra. of the 
Bk. of C. P., Lond., 1840 ed., ch. i, pt. ii, p. 54; the 
first edition appeared in 1710 also. 
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commemorating events connected with the 
New Testament—are clearly outside any 
merely secular classification, and their in- 
clusion in the Kalendar obviously suggests 
religious motives; whilst O Sapientia, De- 
cember 16, is a conspicuous example of the 
inadequacy of any merely secular theory 
concerning the restoration of the minor com- 
memorations; for O Sapzentia is inserted 
by way of liturgical note, as will be seen 
later in this book, 

The true estimate of the motives which 
prompted the addition of the minor holy 
days in 1561 is probably to be found in the 
answer which the bishops in 1661 made to 
the Puritans, who desired the omission of 
all (but four) of these minor commemorations 
from the Kalendar—“ The other names are 
left in the Kalendar, not that they should 
be so kept as holy days, but they are useful 
for the preservation of their memories, and 
for other reasons, as for leases, law-days, etc.” 
It has been suggested that the holy days 
of the Kalendar of the Prayer Book corre- 
spond approximately to the feasts of -nine 
lessons in the Sarum Breviary. For further 
information on this point, see Mr. F. E. 
Warren’s article on “The Kalendar” in 
Hierurgia Anglicana, ed. Staley, III, p. 251 ff. 
The additions of St. Alban and Ven. Bede 
to the Kalendar of 1661 were clearly made 
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solely from religious motives and for religious 
ends, in order to honour the memories of two 
saints to whom the British Church and the 
English Church, respectively, owe a great 
debt of gratitude ; and the same may be said 
of the addition in 1661 of the descriptions to 
the minor commemorations of the Kalendar 
of the Prayer Book at the last revision. 


vy. The Kalendar of the Book of 
Common Prayer 


Reproduced from the original and authoritative Manu- 
script of the Prayer Book, A.D. 1661, known as 
“The Book Annexed.” 


JANUARY 


1. Circumcision of our Lord. 
6. Epiphany of our Lord. 

8. Lucian, Priest and Martyr. 

3. Hilary, Bishop and Confessor. 

8. Prisca, Roman Virgin and Martyr. 

20. Fabian, Bishop of Rome and Martyr. 
21. Agnes, Roman Virgin and Martyr. 

22. Vincent, Spanish Deacon and Martyr. 
25. Conversion of S. Paul. 

30. K. Charles, Martyr. 


FEBRUARY 
. Last. 
. Purification of Mary the B. Virgin. 
. Blasius, an Armenian Bishop and Martyr. 
. Agatha, a Sicilian Virgin and Martyr. 


MmMwWN 


2a8 
24. 
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. Valentine, Bishop and Martyr. 
Fast. 
Matthias, Apostle and Martyr. 


MARCH 
. David, Archbishop of Menevia. 
. Cedde, or Chad, Bishop of Lichfield. 


. Perpetua, Mauritanian Martyr. 


. Gregory M., Bishop of Rome and Confessor. 
. Edward, King of the West Saxons. 

. Benedict, Abbot. 

. Fast. 

. Annunciation of Mary. 


APRIL 
. Richard, Bishop of Chichester. 
. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan. 
. Alphege, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
. S. George, Martyr. 
. S. Mark, Evangelist and Martyr. 


MAY 
. S. Philip and S. Jacob, Apost. & Mart. 
. Invention of the Cross. 
. S. John the Evangelist, ante Portam Latinam. 
. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
. Augustine, First Archbishop of Canterbury. 
. Venerable Bede, Priest. 
. Charles II, Nat. et Ret. 


JUNE 
. Nicomede, Roman Priest and Martyr. 
. Boniface, Bishop of Mentz and Martyr. 
. S. Barnabas, Apostle and Martyr. 
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. S. Alban, Martyr. 
. Translation of Edward, King of the West 


Saxons. 


Baek a 

. Nativity of S. John Baptist. 
meHGST: 

. S. Peter, Apostle and Martyr. 


JULY 


. Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

. Translation of S. Martin, Bishop and Confessor. 
. Swithun, Bishop of Winchester, Translation. 

. Margaret, Virgin and Martyr at Antioch. 

. 5S. Mary Magdalene. 

LOS? 

. S. James, Apostle and Martyr. 

. S. Anne, Mother of the B. V. Mary. 


AUGUST 


. Lammas Day. 

. Transfiguration of our Lord. 

. Name of Jesus. 

. S. Laurence, Archd. of Rome and Martyr. 

. Fast. 

. S. Batholomew, Apostle and Mart. 

. S. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, Confessor, 


Doctor. 


. Beheading of S. John Baptist. 


SEPTEMBER 


. Giles, Abbot and Confessor. 

. Enurchus, Bishop of Orleans. 

. Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
. Holy Cross day. 


30 
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. Lambert, Bishop and Martyr. 

. Fast. 

. S. Matthew, Apostle, Evang. & Mart. 

. S. Cyprian, Archbishop of Carthage and 
Martyr. 


. S. Michael and all Angels. 


. S. Jerome, Priest, Confessor, and Doctor. 


OCTOBER 


. Remigius, Bishop of Rhemes. 
. Faith Virgin and Martyr. 


. 5. Denys Areop., Bishop and Martyr. 
. Translation of King Edward Confessor. 
. Etheldrede, Virgin. 


. S. Luke, Evangelist. 


. Crispine, Martyr. 

. Fast. 

. S. Simon and S. Jude, Apost. & Mart. 
. Last. 


NOVEMBER 
. All Saints day. 
. Papists’ Conspiracy. 


. Leonard, Confessor. 


. S. Martin, Bishop and Confessor. 

. Britius, Bishop. 

. Machutus, Bishop. 

. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln. 

. Edmund, King and Martyr. 

. Cecilia, Virgin and Martyr. 

. S. Clement I, Bishop of Rome and Martyr. 
. Catherine, Virgin and Martyr. 

. Fast. 

. S. Andrew, Apostle and Martyr. 
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DECEMBER 


. Nicholas, Bishop of Myra in Lycia. 

. Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
. Lucy, Virgin and Martyr. 

. O Sapientia. 

. Fast. 

. S. Thomas, Apostle and Martyr. 
. Last. 

. Christmas day. 

. S. Stephen, the first Martyr. 

. S. John, Apostle and Evangelist. 
. Innocents’ day. 

. Silvester, Bishop of Rome. 


PART SECOND 
Che Festivals of the 
Christian Wear 


CHAPTER I 
SUNDAY 


IN the list of “all the Feasts that are to be 
observed in the Church of England through 
the year,” the foremost place in order is 
given to “All Sundays in the year.” This 
expression includes the movable festivals 
which fall upon Sundays, the precise dates 
of which, according to the days of the month, 
vary from year to year, being regulated by 
the date of Easter day in each particular 
year. Before speaking of those more im- 
portant Sundays, we will consider the Sunday 
observance in general. 


i. Early observance of the Lord’s day. 


Sunday, or the Lord’s day,* is the most 
ancient of all the festivals of the Christian 


* Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and other Christian 
apologists of early date, writing to the heathen, 
speak of the first day of the week as dies solis, 
“the day of the sun,” or Sunday. Sozomen, in his 
Ecclesiastical History (i. 8), speaks of ‘the Lord’s 
day, which the Jews call the first day of the week, 
and which the Greeks dedicate to the sun.” 
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Year, being observed from the very first days 
of Christianity. It is the weekly com- 
memoration of the Resurrection of our 
Lord, and is thus in a special sense “the 
Lord’s day”: Sunday is, in fact, a kind of 
minor Easter day. It was on the first of 
the seven days of the Jewish week, taken 
over by the Christian Church from the 
religion of the Hebrew people, that Jesus 
Christ rose from the dead. It was the day 
with which He connected His first six 
appearances after His Resurrection. On the 
first Lord’s day, He appeared five times to 
His disciples; and, after an interval of a 
week, on the next Sunday, He appeared 
again to His eleven apostles, having during 
that period, as far as we are told, remained 
out of sight. Again, it was on the day of 
Pentecost, a Lord’s day just seven weeks 
later than the first Easter day, that the 
Holy Spirit came down upon the Christian 
Church. Thus, from the very first, Sunday 
was a day connected with Divine trans- 
actions, awful and sublime beyond words— 
a day of the week specially hallowed by most 
sacred memories and associations. 

From this time, scattered hints of the 
observance of Sunday appear, as in the case 
of St. Paul’s visit to Troas, when the disciples 
“came together upon the first day of the 
week to break bread,” that is, to celebrate 
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the Eucharist, and “ Paul preached unto 
them.”* The same apostle, in giving direc- 
tions to the Christians of Corinth for a 
collection of alms for the poor, wrote, 
“Upon the first day of the week, let each 
one of you lay by him in store, as he may 
prosper.’ ? 

Some years later, we read that St. John, 
when in exile in the island of Patmos, 
“was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day” 3; 
and it seems not improbable, that it was 
during the celebration of the Eucharist on 
Sunday that, in a trance, he saw “the things 
that shall be hereafter.” This is the last 
mention of the Sunday in the New Testa- 
ment. From henceforth, evidence pours in 
from all quarters to establish the universal 
observance of the Lord’s day as a day for 
worship and religious instruction. It is to 
be observed that for a considerable time, 
probably till the close of the fourth century, 
Sunday was the only regular day for the 
Christian assembly for prayer, Eucharist, and 
teaching; for up to this time, at least, it was 
not the custom to have public daily prayers 
for all Christians.* 


t Acts xx. 7. 
2 1 Cor. xvi. 2; see ibid. verse 1.//.& 
3 Rev. i. ro. : 
4 See Dict. of Christ and the Gos besyok RAC RID 
sub ‘The Christian Calendar.’ 
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ii. The Sabbath 


The day called “Sabbath” by both Jewish 
and Christian writers is not Sunday, but the 
day previous, that is, Saturday. ‘There is no 
indication whatever that the apostles in any 
sense substituted the Christian Sunday for 
the Jewish Sabbath; no trace of any such 
transference is to be found in history. And 
there is nothing in Holy Scripture or in early 
Christian history to identify Sunday with the 
Sabbath, or to make the fourth command- 
ment a mere precept for the observance of 
Sunday. It is abundantly clear that, during 
the first three Christian centuries, the Lord’s 
day was never confounded with the Sabbath ; 
but, on the contrary, carefully distinguished 
from it. Dr. Hessey, in his Bampton Lectures, 
A.D. 1860, has proved by copious quotations 
that, up to the end of the fifth century, and 
even later, the two days were not considered 
to have any relation to each other. The true 
view appears to be that the Sabbath was 
abolished in Christiai times, and that the 
observance of Sunday is merely an analogous 
or similar institution, based on the consecra- 
tion of the -first day of the week by our 
Lord’s resurrection on that day, sanctioned 
by apostolic usage, and generally accepted 
by the early Church: Thus to call Sunday 

* See Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, p. 322; Smith 
and Cheetham, Dict. of Christian Antiq., p. 1823. 
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‘“the Sabbath, or to treat it as such, is a 
great mistake, against which we should 
strongly protest. 


ili. The Fourth Commandment 


It is well to observe that the English 
Church in the Catechism does not ground 
the keeping of Sunday upon the fourth 
Commandment ; for the explanation, in the 
Duty towards God, of the Christian meaning 
of that Commandment is, not to keep Sunday 
holy, but to “serve God truly all the days of 
my life.” This is exceedingly significant. 
In the year 1661, the Puritans tried to induce 
the bishops of the day to add to the words 
“all the days of my life,” the clause “particu- 
larly on the Lord’s day”; but they steadily 
refused to do so. They replied, “It is not 
true that there is nothing in that answer 
(My duty towards God) which refers to the 
fourth Commandment: for the last words of 
the answer do orderly relate to the last 
Commandment of the first table, which is 
the fourth.” We are right in regarding the 
Lord’s day as a distinctly Christian institu- 
tion, the observance of which does not rest 
upon the authority of the fourth Command 
ment, but upon that of the Catholic Church. 


* Cardwell, Hist. of Conferences, Oxford, 1840, pp 
326, 357: 
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The principle underlying the fourth Com- 
mandment is that every day in the week is 
consecrated to God. It was not till the 
fourth century that any formal attempt was 
made to interfere with work on Sundays. 
And then, in forbidding work, the idea was 
not that work on Sunday was sinful, but that 
people were to forego work, in order to have 
leisure to attend the public worship of God. 
People who do not attend public worship on 
Sunday have no right whatever to enjoy the 
Sunday rest; in fact they take the Sunday 
rest under false pretences, diverting it from 
its chief purpose. 

It was not till the middle ages—that is, 
from the eighth to the fifteenth century— 
that any tendency arose to introduce some 
of the ideas of the Jewish Sabbath into the 
Christian Sunday; and here and there we 
find a writer speaking of the Sunday having 
taken the place of the Sabbath. The Puritans 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
appear to have been the first to boldly 
transfer the title ‘Sabbath’ from the seventh 
to the first day of the week, and to make 
rest from labour to be the leading idea 
of Sunday observance. In so doing, the 
Puritans conspicuously disregarded the 
witness of the apostolic and _ primitive 
Church. 


-— 
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iv. Sunday and the Eucharist 


Church people keep Sunday as a day of 
rest from toil, in order that they may have 
opportunity for worship, instruction, and 
works of charity; and they so observe the 
day on the authority of the Church. There 
is an obvious connection between the Lord’s 
day and the Lord’s service, the Holy Com- 
munion of His Body and Blood, of which we 
have already spoken.t St. Cyprian, writing 
A.D. 253, in giving a reason why the Holy 
Eucharist is celebrated in the morning rather 
than in the evening, connects it with, and 
regards it as a memorial of, the resurrection— 
“We celebrate the resurrection of the Lord 
in the morning.”? No Sunday is properly 
spent which does not include participation in 
the Eucharistic service. A Lord’s day without 
the Lord’s service is an anomaly, which has 
been described as “ Sunday without the Sun.” 

The English Church appeals unreservedly, 
by way of authority and imitation to the 
primitive Church ; and it is now clear, as we 
have said before, that, until the closing years 
of the fourth century (A.D. 375-400), as a 
general rule, there were no public services 
but the Sunday Eucharist, and its vigil or 
preparation over-night.3 There was nothing 

t See above, p. 18. 
2 Ep. Ixiii. 13. 
3 See later in this book on “ The Vigils.”’ 
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in the early centuries of the Church to 
correspond to our Sunday Matins and 
Evensong. Not only was the Holy Com- 
munion the chief Sunday service, it was, 
with its preparation, the only public service 
known to Christians of primitive times, * 


v. The chief Sundays 


The most important Sundays of the 
Christian Year are—Easter day, Whitsun- 
day, Trinity Sunday; and the Sundays 
within the octave of Christmas day, Easter 
day, and the Ascension day. These Sundays 
are marked as specially important by the 
assignment to each of a Proper Preface in 
the Holy Communion Service. The omission 
of a Proper Preface for the Epiphany and its 
octave unfortunately deprives the Sunday 
after that festival of the special distinction 
which is due to it. 


x Upon this most important subject, reference 
may be made to Dr. Maclean’s Recent Discoveries 
illustrating Early Christian Life and Worship, pp. 
87 ff.—a little book costing 1s. 6d., published by 
the S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C.; also to the same writer’s Ancient Church 
Orders, pp. 55 ff. 


For ADVENT AND SEPTUAGESIMA, 
see the THIRD PART of this work. 


PRELIMINARY NOTE TO THE READER 


In considering the Festivals of the Church’s Year, 
it will be convenient to treat of them in main groups, 
as follows: 


The Festivals of— 


Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Holy Spirit; the Holy Trinity. 
St. John Baptist. 
The Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Apostles, Evangelists, St. Stephen. 
The Innocents, St. Michael and All Angels, All 
Saints. 
followed by 


The Minor Commemorations of the Kalendar. 
Other Commemorations, not found in the Kalendar 
of the Prayer Book. 


The above represents the order adopted in the 
following pages. In each of these main groups, the 
persons or events therein commemorated are given, 
where possible, in the order in which they occur in 
the course of the Christian Year. 
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CUAPLER II 


PESlLIVALS OF 
OURSEORD JESUS CHRIST 


THE Festivals of our Lord, commemorated 
as red-lettey or major holy days in the Book 
of Common Prayer of the Church of England, 
are— 


i. The Annunciation, March 25. 
ii. The Nativity, December 25. 
iii. The Circumcision, January 1. 
iv. The Epiphany, January ©. 
v. The Presentation, /edruary 2. 
vi. Holy Week.* 

vii. Easter day. 

viii. Ascension day. 


The first five commemorations of this list are 
immovable feasts, for they always fall upon 
the same date, year by year. They are also 
arranged, as to date of observance, in regard 
to the intervals of time which elapsed between 
each event as it originally happened, the 
Epiphany excepted —the Annunciation 

t Holy Week is commemorative rather than 
festive. 
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taking place nine months before our Lord’s 
Nativity, His Circumcision eight days after 
His Birth, His Presentation in the temple 
forty days after His Nativity. These times 
are calculated from the Nativity, which in the 
West is celebrated on December 25.1 

Easter day and Ascension day are movable 
feasts, the kalendar-date of their observance 
varying each year, according to the time of 
“the first full moon which happens next after - 
the one and twentieth day of March.” Never- 
theless, these two latter festivals are cele- 
brated forty days apart, since the events 
which they commemorate happened at that 
interval. 

The Festivals of our Lord, commemorated 
as black-letter or minor holy days in the 
Kalendar, are four in number, namely— 


i. Invention of the Cross, Way 3. 
iii The Transfiguration of our Lord, 
August 6. 
iii. Name of Jesus, August 7. 
iv. Holy Cross day, September 14. 


Of these minor commemorations it will be 
convenient to speak later in this book, when 
we come to consider the Minor Holy Days 
of the Kalendar as a whole. 

t In the East the calculation varies, because the 


Nativity was commemorated on January 6, when we 
in the West celebrate the Epiphany. 
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i. The Annunciation 
(March 25) 


The Annunciation is here regarded as a 
festival of our Lord, because it commemorates 
the beginning of His incarnate life on earth. 
On this day, nine months before the celebra- 
tion of His birth, we remember that the 
Eternal Son took our nature in the womb of 
His Blessed Mother; as we declare in the 
Creed, the only begotten Son of God “was 
incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary, and was made Man.” Thus, the 
Annunciation is, equally with Christmas day, 
the festival of the Incarnation. 

In a secondary sense the Annunciation is 
also a festival of the Blessed Virgin, who was 
the human agent in the mystery of the Incar- 
nation, as we shall see later in considering 
her festivals, 

The feast of the Annunciation is of the 
greatest value, for it emphasizes the great 
foundation-truth of our religion, that— 

The Son of God, Who is the Word of the 
Father, begotten from everlasting of the Father, 
the very and eternal God, and of one substance 
with the Father, took Man’s nature in the womb 
of the blessed Virgin, of her substance: so that 
two whole and perfect Natures, that is to say, 
the Godhead and Manhood, were joined together 
in one Person, never to be divided, whereof is 
one Christ, very God, and very Man.* 


t Article ii. 
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The commemoration of the Annunciation is 
said to have been introduced into the West 
by the Emperor Maurice, ¢. A.D. 600, together 
with the Nativity and Falling Asleep of the 
B.V. Mary; and its observance, first at Rome, 
passed thence into Gaul. The 25th of March 
is generally known as Lady day; and, in the 
Table of Lessons proper for Holy days, in the 
Prayer Book, the commemoration of March 25 
is styled the “ Annunciation of our Lady.” 

The Collect for this festival is one of the 
most beautiful in the Book of Common 
Prayer; and, in it, the Incarnation and Pas- 
sion of our Saviour are associated, thus lend- 
ing some colour to an old opinion that the 
actual date of our Lord’s conception and that 
of His death, thirty-three years apart, were 
identical. 

The liturgical colour for the Annunciation 
is White. 


ii. The Nativity 
(December 25) 


The full title of this festival, in the Book 
of Common Prayer, is—“ The Nativity of 
our Lord, or the Birthday of Christ, com- 
monly called Christmas day.” Of certain 
details concerning this commemoration of 
our Lord, we have already spoken. 


t See above, p. 21. 
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Towards the end of the third century, the © 
custom of keeping the anniversary of our 
Saviour’s Birth had spread throughout the 
whole Church; though the date of its observ- 
ance was not the same everywhere. It is 
certain that the assigning of the Nativity of 
our Lord to December 25 appears first in the 
West, and that it did not become established 
in some parts of the East until the last quarter 
of the fourth century, A.D. 375—400.t' But at 
Jerusalem, in the time of Silvia’s Pz/grimage, 
A.D. 380, the Nativity was commemorated on 
January 6, and not on December 25. ‘ Silvia’ 
states that the Christians of Jerusalem com- 
memorated our Lord’s Birth and His Baptism 
together, on January 6, the feast of the 
Epiphany in the West.” 

Originally, Christmas and Epiphany were 
one festival, and both occasions were at first 
intended to celebrate the Nativity, the vari- 
ance of date arising from different methods 
of reckoning in regard to the date of Easter. 
As we have said, December 25 was chosen in 


« St. Chrysostom, in a homily delivered a.p. 386, 
definitely states that ten years previously the festival 
of Dec. 25 came to be observed at Antioch, and that 
it had been kept in the West from early times. At 
Constantinople the festival was observed on Dec. 25, 
apparently for the first time, A.D. 379-80; and about 
the same date it appeared in Cappadocia. 

2 See Dowden, The Church Year and Kalendar, 


pp. 27, 28. 
F 
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the West, and January 6 in the East, for the 
annual remembrance of the Birth of our Lord. 
As to the festival of January 6, more will be 
said when we speak of the Epiphany. 

In the English Church before the Reforma- 
tion, provision was made for three celebrations 
of the Eucharist in connection with the fes- 
tival of the Nativity. In the Sarum Missal 
we find offices for these three celebrations— 
(1) at cock-crow, i.e, soon after midnight : 
(2) at the dawn: (3)in fullday. The Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel of each of these three 
Eucharists indicated a distinct train of thought 
connected with the Incarnation, thus—(1) our 
Lord’s birth: (2) the announcement to the 
shepherds: (3) His eternal Sonship. The 
sequence of commemoration was valuable: 
but the Reformers in 1549 discarded all three 
Collects, retaining that for the Vigil of Christ- 
mas as the Collect for the First Communion 
of Christmas day. It is as follows— 


God, Who makest us glad with the yearly 
remembrance of the birth of Thy only Son 
Jesus Christ: Grant that as we joyfully receive 
Him for our Redeemer, so we may with sure 
confidence behold Him, when He shall come to 
be our Judge, Who liveth and reigneth, etc. 


This noble Collect, with its accompanying 
Epistle (Tit. ii. 11-15), and Gospel (St. Luke 
ii. I-14), was unfortunately omitted from the 
Second Prayer Book of King Edward VI of 
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A.D. 1552, through the influence of the foreign 
Protestants, who have ever been the bane of 
the English Church, and the destroyers of all 
true liturgical arrangements. The restoration 
of the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel referred to 
is greatly to be desired, as an addition to the 
Book of Common Prayer, inasmuch as, in 
many of our churches, there are two and even 
three celebrations of Holy Communion on 
Christmas day. 

The liturgical colour for the Nativity is 
White. 


iii. The Circumcision 
(January 1) 


January 1, which is the eighth day from 
December 25, was formerly regarded as the 
octave of Christmas; and the liturgical texts 
for January 1 at Rome in the seventh century 
make no mention of the Circumcision of our 
Lord. The official title of the day was 
Octavas Domini, and it was regarded as a 
sort of renewal of the solemnity of the 
Nativity, with special consideration of the 
Blessed Mother of our Lord. In ancient 
authorities on the customs of the Gallican 
Church, the Circumcision is commemorated ; 
this dates from the sixth century. There is 


: That is, ““The Octave of the Nativity of the 
Lord.” 
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some reason for thinking that a fast was kept 
on January I in countries where the Gallican 
rite was in use, in order to counteract certain 
heathen festivities held at the beginning of 
the New Year. Thus St. Ambrose says— 
“We fast on this day in order that the 
heathens may understand that we condemn 
their pleasures.” * 

The festival of the Circumcision has never 
had any great liturgical importance: and, 
even when recognized, there was but little 
allusion in the services to this event, the 
emphasis being laid upon the Nativity. In 
the Sarum Missal, there is only one allusion 
to the Circumcision on January I, namely, 
in the Gospel, St. Luke ii. 21. The leading 
idea of January 1 being the octave of 
Christmas day, is well brought out in the 
Preface in the Gelasian Sacramentary, which 
sums up the lessons of Christmas week thus— 

“Through Christ our Lord: the octave of 
whose Nativity we celebrate, adoring Thy 
marvels, O Lord. For she who bore Him is 


both mother and virgin: He who is born is 
both an infant and God.” 


The feast of the Circumcision appears in 
the Greek Church in the eighth century. 

The rule of the Prayer Book, that the 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for the Circum- 


« Serm. it. de Kalend. Januar. St. Augustine also 
writes in the same strain, Serm. 197, 198. 
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cision are to be used unto the Epiphany, is 
most inappropriate; giving, as it does, to 
the commemoration of the Circumcision an 
importance for which there is no precedent. 

Whilst New Year’s Eve is mentioned in 
the rubric following the Collect for St. 
Stephen’s day, the festival of the Circum- 
cision has no vigil, or previous fast; and 
this is also the case in regard to the festival 
of the Epiphany. Both these commemora- 
tions fall in the Christmas season, when 
vigils are of set purpose omitted. 

The liturgical colour for the Circumcision 
is White. 


iv. The Epiphany 
(January 6) 


[he Epiphany or the “Twelfth Day” 
from Christmas day, is one of the chief 
commemorations of our Lord: it is, in fact, 
a festival of very great importance, being 
more ancient than Christmas day itself. It 
is unfortunate that the Epiphany has to be 
observed on a week day, and not on a 
Sunday: this no doubt accounts for the 
comparatively slight regard paid to its 
observance. . This neglect we should strive 
to remedy. 

The Epiphany is the Eastern equivalent 
of Christmas in the West, as we have already 
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said. It is difficult to assign an exact date 
to the origin of the festival of the Epiphany, 
but it is certain that during the course of the 
fourth century it was universally observed 
by the orthodox Churches of the East, and 
that three events were commemorated—(1) 
The Birth of Christ: (2) The Adoration of 
the Wise Men: (3) The Baptism of Christ. 
During the fourth century, the observance of 
the festival of the Epiphany found its way 
into the West, by way of Gaul and Spain, 
and not of Rome. 

The explanation of “The Epiphany” as 
“The Manifestation of Christ to the Gen- 
tiles,’ in the Book of Common Prayer, is 
distinctly a Western limitation, and not a 
happy one. The Visit of the Magi, as the 
great event commemorated on the feast of 
the Epiphany, is mentioned by St. Augustine 
(A.D. 354-430), who implies, however, that 
the festival had been introduced from the 
East, and speaks of certain schismatics who 
did not hold fellowship with the Eastern 
Church, where the star which guided the 
wise men appeared.t There are preserved 
six Epiphany sermons of St. Augustine,” the 
subject of which is the Visit of the Magi. 
At Rome in the time of Pope Leo I (A.D. 
440-461), the commemoration was almost 

* Serm. 202 in Epiphania Domini, iv. 
2 Serm. 199-204. 
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entirely devoted to the visit of the Magi. 
St. Leo’s eight sermons preached on the 
Epiphany are mainly occupied with that 
event. For example, he commences Sermon 
36 In Solemnitate Epiphaniae,— 

“The day on which Christ, the Saviour of 
the world, first appeared to the Gentiles is to 
be reverenced by us, dearly beloved, with 
sacred honour; and we ought to feel this day 
in our hearts those joys which were in the 
hearts of the three Magi, when being urged 
onward by the sign and leading of a new 
Staieassie ia 
Thus we may say that the emphasis laid 

on the Visit of the Wise Men as the pro- 
minent idea of the feast of the Epiphany is 
of Western origin, and is to be dated from 
the beginning of the fifth century, as 
witnessed by St. Augustine’s sermons. 
Whilst the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for 
the festival of the Epiphany—the Collect 
and the Gospel inherited from the Sarum 
Missal—in the Book of Common Prayer, are 
occupied with the Visit of the Wise Men to 
our Lord and the Manifestation of Him to 
the Gentiles, the second Lessons bring before 
us the Baptism of Christ and His first 
miracle at Cana in Galilee. Thus the 
Eastern commemorations are happily, if 
subordinately, combined with the Western 
commemoration, in some degree; and in 
this way, something is done to enlarge the 
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limitation expressed in the title of the feast 
in the Prayer Book. 

In the Book of Common Prayer no direc- 
tion is given as to the Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel to be used on such week-days as may 
intervene between the Epiphany and the 
First Sunday after the Epiphany. It is not 
open to doubt that the Collect, etc. for the 
Epiphany should be used on these days. 

In the Epiphany season, the Sunday 
liturgical Gospels present to us various 
manifestations of our Lord’s Divinity, in 
the following order— 

First Sunday after the Epiphany: our 
Lord’s manifestation in the Temple at the 
age of thirteen years, when “all that heard 
Him were astonished at His understanding 
and answers”; and His disclosure to His 
mother and foster-father of the purpose of 
His life. 

Second Sunday after the Epiphany: our 
Lord’s manifestation at the marriage-feast 
at Cana, where He made the water to be 
wine, and by this His first miracle “ mani- 
fested forth His glory.” 

Third Sunday after the Epiphany: our 
Lord’s manifestation of Divine power in 
healing diseases—the leprosy of the leper, 
and the palsy of the centurion’s servant. 

Fourth Sunday after the Epiphany: our 
Lord’s manifestation of Divine power in 
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stilling the storm, and casting out the devils 
by His word. 

On the feast of the Epiphany, the sove- 
reign still offers gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh at the altar, in commemoration and 
imitation of the offerings made to the Infant 
Saviour by the Wise Men from the East. 

Anciently Christmas was considered to 
end on the Epiphany, the twelfth day from 
December 25; or, on the Presentation or 
Candlemas, the fortieth day from that date. 
But there seems to have been no fixed day 
everywhere alike observed. 

The liturgical colour for the Epiphany is 
White. 


y. The Presentation 
(February 2) 


The full title of this festival in the Book of 
Common Prayer is, “ The Presentation of 
Christ in the Temple, commonly called, The 
Purification of Saint Mary the Virgin.” It 
is thus, primarily a festival of our Lord, and 
but secondarily of the Blessed Virgin—our 
Lord’s presentation to His Eternal Father in 
our nature being the chief event commemo- 
rated. Nevertheless, the term “the Purifica- 


« No English diocesan sequence is at present 
known in which the liturgical colour of Epiphany 
is continued till Septuagesima. 
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tion” is, strange to say, almost universally 
and exclusively given to it in our day. 

This festival is also called ‘“ Candlemas,” 
from the pre-Reformation custom of bearing 
lighted candles in the churches, in memory 
of Christ, the Light of the Gentile world, of 
whom Simeon spake in his Mune dimitts, 
sung at Evensong. In the East the name is 
Hypapante, the Greek word for “ Meeting,” 
in reference to Simeon meeting the Infant 
Saviour in the Temple on this occasion. The 
title “Purification” relates to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, who, forty days after the birth 
of her Son, was purified after childbirth, as 
we read in St. Luke ii. 22 (compared with 
Levit. xii. 2-4). Thus the date of this festival 
is reckoned from Christmas day. 

The observance of the Presentation is first 
found in The Pilgrimage of ‘ Silvia’ at Jeru- 
salem at the close of the fourth century, and 
seems to have arisen from the desire to com- 
memorate the event at the very place where 
it originally took place. The anniversary at 
Jerusalem fell on February 14, reckoning 
forty days from January 6, when our Lord’s 
Birth was commemorated in the East in 
‘Silvia’s’ time. It should be noticed that 
‘Silvia’ does not appear to have regarded 
this feast as having, in any sense, special 
reference to the Blessed Virgin: this con- 
firms what has been said above as to the 
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Presentation being the chief event cele- 
brated on this festival. 

The liturgical colour for the feast of the 
Presentation or the Purification is White. 


vi. Holy Week 


Holy Week is the name commonly given 
to the Sunday next before Easter and the 
six following days. Though not to be con- 
sidered as a festival week, it is convenient 
and appropriate to speak of it here, before 
passing on to consider the Easter festival 
to which it leads. It is a week devoted to 
solemn commemoration of great events in 
the life of our Lord; a week marked in 
the Prayer Book by special liturgical features 
for each of its seven days. In this respect, 
the English Church emphasizes Holy Week 
in a way different from that in which any 
other week of the year is marked. Holy 
Week is emphatically “The Great Week” * 
of the Christian Year; for it proclaims the 
greatness of the Divine love and mercy, by - 
which the world is redeemed. 

The commemoration of the sufferings and 
death of our Saviour is the primitive and 
essential element of Holy Week. The days 
surrounding Good Friday found place therein 
in time, as the result of reflection, and the 


So-called in the East. 
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natural desire to recall and even reproduce 
in the Church’s services the events which 
happened during the last week of our Lord’s 
earthly life. We may thus describe Holy 
Week as the stage upon which, day by day, 
the holy drama of the Passion of the Lord 
is enacted year by year in the Church. To 
us, Holy Week is as a mirror reflecting in 
orderly sequence and detail the Passion of 
our Saviour. 


Palm Sunday: Maundy Thursday: 
Good Friday: Easter Even, 


I. PALM SUNDAY 


The name “ Palm Sunday” is not retained 
in the Book of Common Prayer, and “ the 
Sixth Sunday in Lent” or “the Sunday 
next before Easter” has taken its place. 
The ancient distinctive ceremonies of the 
day—the blessing, distributing, and carrying 
in procession, of palm branches—has like- 
wise disappeared from the. English office 
for the day. The omission of this vener- 
able and informing ceremony is a matter 
-of great regret. The only allusion to the 
incident in our Lord’s life which gave the 
old name to the day, and which suggested 
the old ceremony of the palms, occurs late 
in the office, in the second lesson at Even- 
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song) st. )Luke xix. 28-48. And it is 
quite extraordinary to observe, that, whilst 
all four Evangelists record our  Lord’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem on the sixth 
day before He suffered, the passage chosen 
is the only account in which the incident of 
the palm branches is not named. Whether 
this choice was deliberate and from motive, 
it is impossible to say ; anyhow, it is suffi- 
ciently unfortunate. 

The ceremonies alluded to above, which 
have unhappily disappeared from the Eng- 
lish office for Palm Sunday, are, as we have 
said, very ancient indeed, being mentioned 
at the close of the fourth century by ‘ Silvia’ 
in the account she gives of the customs of 
the Jerusalem Christians about A.D. 380. 
The observance of Palm Sunday took its 
rise at Jerusalem, and from thence it spread 
throughout the Church, but the procession of 
palms in the West only dates from about the 
eighth century. In both the Greek and the 
Latin Churches Holy Week begins with Palm 
Sunday, ie., “the Sunday of branches,” and 
the celebration of the Eucharist is preceded 
by a procession in which each person carries 
a branch of some sort or other, previously 
blessed, in memory of our Saviour’s entry in 
triumph into Jerusalem before His Passion. 


: And this, too, only since a.p. 1871, in the New 
Lectionary. 
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The hymn sung in this procession is the 
well-known “All glory, laud, and honour,” 
which was originally composed by Theodulf, 
Bishop of Orleans, in the time of Charle- 
magne, for his daughter Gisla. 


2. MAUNDY THURSDAY 


The fifth day of Holy Week is commonly 
called Maundy Thursday, and is devoted to 
commemorating four events of moment : 


1. The washing of the feet of the twelve 
apostles by our Lord. 

2. The institution of the Eucharist. 

3. The agony of our Lord in Gethsemane. 

4. The betrayal and arrest of our Lord. 


The chief of these events is our Lord’s 
institution of the Holy Eucharist, which He 
graciously bequeathed to His Church in the 
evening of the first Maundy Thursday. This 
commemoration of the institution of the 
Eucharist, made in the Church on the 
Thursday of Holy Week, probably had its 
beginning about the same time as Palm 
Sunday. A specially imitative character 
was, in early times, given to the rites of 
Maundy Thursday, by postponing the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist until the evening. 
The Church of Carthage (A.D. 397) so closely 
followed the original order of the first occa- 
sion, when our Lord instituted the Eucharist 
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in the evening, as to permit an exception 
on Maundy Thursday to the custom of 
receiving the Sacrament of the Body and 
the Blood of Christ fasting. The Pz/- 
grimage of Silvia (A.D. 380) also names 
the evening celebration of the Eucharist on 
this day at Jerusalem, and it can be traced 
to a still earlier date. 

The solemn commemoration of the insti- 
tution of the Holy Eucharist formed the 
most ancient of the special features of the 
Thursday in Holy Week. This commem- 
orative character is imparted to the day in 
the Book of Common Prayer, by the choice 
of St. Paul’s account of the institution for the 
Epistle,t and also the commencement of the 
record of what transpired in the upper room 
at Jerusalem, on the occasion of the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist, with an account of the 
circumstances immediately surrounding that 
event, for the second lesson.? It is remark- 
able, as showing deliberate intention to mark 
the evening of Maundy Thursday, that, after 
reading as the second lessons at Matins and 
Evensong, from the morning of Monday 
until the morning of Thursday in Holy 
Week, St. John xiv—xvii (which records 
our Lord’s long discourse after instituting 


ter Cor. xis 17 ff. 
2 St.John xiii. The institution of the Eucharist 
must have taken place between verses 20 and a1. 
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the Eucharist), the previous chapter xiii. 
should be appointed for the second lesson 
on the evening of Maundy Thursday—a 
chapter which describes the events in the 
midst of which the Eucharist was instituted 
by our Lord. 

The absence of a special Collect for this 
day is greatly to be regretted, and it has 
led, without adequate reason, to the suppo- 
sition that the English Church does not 
commemorate the institution of the Eucharist 
on the Thursday in Holy Week.? 

The appellation ‘Maundy’ is derived from 
the Latin sandatum, or ‘commandment,’ 
and has reference to the incident in the 
upper chamber, where our Lord, previous 
to instituting the Eucharist, washed the feet 
of the disciples3; or the giving of the “new 
commandment,’4 recorded in the second 
lesson at Evening Prayer in the English 
rite—another proof of intention. Isidore 


* This applies only to the New Lectionary, a.p. 
1871. In the Lectionary, a.p. 1661, St. John xiii 
was read in the morning of Maundy Thursday. 

2 In the Sarum Missal the Collect had no refer- 
ence to the Eucharist: the Epistle was r Cor. xi. 
20-32; and the Gospel was St. John xiii. 1-15. 
The Epistle and the Gospel in the Prayer Book 
are taken from the same chapters. In the Roman, 
the Mozarabic, and the Ambrosian rites, the Epistle 
is likewise from 1 Cor. xi. 

3 St. John xiii, 4-15. 4 Ibid. 34. 
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of Seville™ (¢. A.D. 620), in speaking of the 
washing of altars on this day, which is an 
ancient custom, and a natural preparation 
for the Easter festival, refers to this practice 
as a fulfilment of our Lord’s example in 
the upper room. During this ablution, the 
anthem sung was, “A new commandment 
I give unto you... .’ Maundy Thursday 
was also the special day for the absolution 
of penitents—a day of spiritual washing. 

* Our Lord washed (on Maundy Thursday) 
the feet of his disciples, teaching humbleness, 
and very love and charity by his example... . 
It is a laudable custom to wash the altars, and 
to prepare with all cleanness the places, where- 
at the most blessed Sacrament shall be minis- 
tered: and also to be for us a remembrance, 
that as those things inanimate are washed and 
cleansed for that purpose, so we ought much 
more to prepare to wash our minds and con- 
sciences at all times; and especially at this 
time, for the more worthy receiving of the same 
most high Sacrament.” ? 


The custom of the Sovereign washing the 
feet of some of his subjects is very ancient. 
King James IJ was the last English king 
who performed the ceremony in person at 


« de Eccles. Offic., i. 28. 

2 The Rationale, or Ceremonies to be used in the 
English Church, a.p. 1540-3. Extracts from this 
famous book, giving the meaning of the observance 
of the Christian Year, on the eve of the Reforma- 
tion in England, are printed in The Liturgical Year 
(Mowbrays), Appendix D. 


G 
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Whitehall. In place of this, maundy money 
is still given on Maundy Thursday by the 
Lord High Almoner in Westminster Abbey, 
to certain poor folk, the number of whom, as 
also the number of the silver pence distributed, 
corresponding to the years of the age of the 
reigning sovereign. In the Office for the 
Royal Maundy, used on Maundy Thursday, 
April 20, 1905, the following beautiful Collect 
appears, with its reference to the Blessed 
Sacrament. - 

Lord Jesus Christ, Who when about to 
institute the Holy Sacrament at Thy last 
Supper, didst wash the feet of Thy apostles, 
teaching us by Thy example of grace and 
humility ; Cleanse us, we beseech Thee, from all 
stain of sin, that we may be worthy partakers of 
Thy Holy Mysteries, Who livest and reignest 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, one God, 
world without end. Amen. ; 

The liturgical colour for Maundy Thursday 
was often white, but only for the celebration 
of the Eucharist, after which it was changed 
to the Passiontide colour, 


3. GOOD FRIDAY 


On Good Friday the Church contemplates 
the Sacrifice of Jesus Christ upon the Cross, 
It is thus the very saddest day of the whole 
Christian Year. On this day it has been the 
general custom not to celebrate the Holy 
Communion, no doubt from the feeling that 
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the Eucharist, “the Thanksgiving,” is inappro- 
priate to so sad and mournful an occasion. 
This omission is very ancient. Thus, the 
Ante-Communion Service, concluding with 
the Creed and the Sermon, should be said 
after Matins and Litany on Good Friday, as 
the morning devotions of the day, appointed 
by the Church. 

In the Book of Common Prayer, three 
Collects are appointed for Good Friday. In 
the First Prayer Book of Edward VI, the 
first of these only was for use at Matins, the 
second and third being added at the Com- 
munion, It seems appropriate to use the Good 
Friday Collects similarly, and thereby avoid 
some repetition in services closely connected. 

The altars are stript of ornaments and ves- 
tures on Good Friday until Easter; and the 
liturgical colour of the ministers’ vestures is the 
Passiontide colour, i.e., red and black, or violet. 


4., EASTER EVEN 


Easter Even is the whole day of twenty- 
four hours between Good Friday and Easter 
day, and is devoted to the contemplation of 
our Saviour under the power of death. 

The Gospel of Easter Even speaks of the 
burial of our Lord’s sacred body in the tomb, 
and of its rest there: the Epistle refers to 
the passing of His holy soul into the realms 
of the dead in the unseen world. 
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Easter Even is a most solemn fasting day, 
and it was so observed in very early times 
in literal fulfilment of our Lord’s words— 
“the days will come, when the Bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them, and then will 
they fast.”’ As early as A.D. 200, Tertullian 
speaks of a fast of forty hours’ duration 
before the Easter festival, as being observed 
in remembrance of the interval during which 
the union of our Lord’s soul and body was 
temporarily dissolved by death, and the 
Bridegroom was taken away from His dis- 
ciples. Thus, by observing the Church’s 
rule of keeping the last day of Holy Week 
as a solemn fast, we are following a most 
ancient custom of the Church. Easter Even, 
as being the Vigil of Easter day, possesses 
its own special significance. 

The Collect for Easter Even, in its refer- 
ence to Baptism, carries our thoughts back 
to primitive Christian times. Whatever other 
days or seasons were chosen, Easter was, in 
the first ages of the Church, the most usual 
occasion for the administration of the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Baptism. Lent having been 
spent by the candidates in preparation, they 
were baptized at cock-crow, i.e. very early, 
on the morning of Easter day. 

It is not easy to justify the custom of 


« St. Matt. ix. 15. 
2 See later, Part Third of this book, The Lent Fast. 
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regarding and treating the Evensong of 
Easter Even as the first Evensong of Easter 
day. The liturgical proper appointed in 
the Book of Common Prayer for use on 
Easter Even relates definitely to our Lord’s 
rest in the grave, and not to His resurrec- 
tion. Each and all of the twenty-four hours 
of Easter Even fall within the period during 
which “the Bridegroom was taken away,” 
and it is therefore impossible to regard the 
whole of Easter Even otherwise than a day 
of sadness, mourning, and fasting. Dr. Frere 
observes similarly—“ When it is supposed 
that because great festivals as a rule have 
a first Evensong, therefore Easter must have 
one, the whole liturgical arrangement is 
thrown into chaos; for the Prayer Book 
rightly recognizes that the evening of Satur- 
day in Holy Week forms no part of Easter 
day, but only of Holy Saturday.” 


vii. Easter Day 


Easter day, amongst the festivals of the 
Christian Year, is as the sun in the midst of 
the planets. It is the foremost in dignity 
of all the commemorations of the year, and 
is by right the Queen of Festivals. Easter 
day has this pre-eminence, not only because 
all the other festivals are derived from and 
regulated by it, but chiefly because it com- 

t The Principles of Religious Ceremonial, p. 275. 
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memorates the great historical fact and 
fundamental truth upon which the whole 
structure of the Christian religion rests and 
is supported. Our Lord’s resurrection was 
the Divinely-given token of the truth of His 
claim to be the Incarnate Son of God, the 
Revealer of the Father, the Redeemer of 
mankind. “ Jesus Christ, Who was born of 
the seed of David according to the flesh, was 
declared to be the Son of GOD, with power, 
. ... by the resurrection of the dead.”* As 
Christians, we stake everything on the fact 
that, after dying upon the cross and descend- 
ing into the under world, our Lord raised 
Himself from the dead by His own Divine 
power. “If Christ hath not been raised, 
your faith is vain.”? In celebrating the Easter 
festival we mean all this, and much more. 

Of the history of the Easter festival a good 
deal has been already said in Part First, 
Chapter II, on “ The Origin and Growth of 
the Christian Year.” In addition to, and 
perhaps in some slight modification of pre- 
vious remarks, a recent writer of repute has 
said— It is quite probable that the observ- 
ance of Easter was not wxzversad/ till the latter 
half of the second century, or at any rate that 
it had not till then attained its subsequent 
supreme importance.” $ 

x Rom. i. 4. 21 COL vient. 

3 Dict. of the Prayer Book, ‘ Festivals,’ v. 17. 
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On Easter day, the Paschal Anthems, 
“Christ our Passover,’ etc., are said at 
Matins in the place of the Venzte. These 
anthems are an announcement of the Resur- 
rection, and their use should be restricted to 
the morning of Easter day. To use them 
daily during the octave of Easter is not 
directed in the Prayer Book, and to do so 
tends to deprive them of their special value, 
and to rob Easter day itself of an unique 
liturgical feature. 

The octave of Easter day is known as Low 
Sunday. The Great Forty Days between 
Easter day and Ascension day are kept in 
memory of the time which elapsed between 
our Lord’s resurrection and His ascension 
into heaven, as we read—‘“ He shewed Him- 
self alive after His passion by many proofs, 
appearing unto His apostles by the space of 
forty days.”* The Great Forty Days of 
Easter are symbolically, in a special sense, 
a time when, after being taken away from 
us, “the Bridegroom is with us”; and, there- 
fore, in accordance with His words, a time 
when fasting is excluded as inappropriate. 

Formerly,in the middle ages, a great candle, 
the Paschal Candle, was lighted the last thing 
on Easter Even, and burnt daily at the ser- 
vices during the Great Forty Days, to sym- 
bolize, probably, our Lord’s presence with the 
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apostles from the time of His resurrection to 
His ascension. 

The liturgical colour for Easter day, and 
the Great Forty Days of which it is the first, 
is White. 


viii. Ascension Day 


The Ascension day, also called in the table 
of Feasts and Fasts “Holy Thursday,” is 
the last in order of the festivals of our Lord ; 
and it forms a commemoration of great 
importance. Unfortunately, Ascension day 
necessarily falls on a week day or working 
day, and it has in consequence suffered much 
neglect; and yet it has a higher rank anda 
greater significance than any ordinary Sunday 
of the Christian Year. To rescue this great 
commemoration from such neglect should 
be the earnest endeavour of every devout 
Churchman. 

After being seen by His apostles during 
forty days after His resurrection, and giving 
to them His final instructions, “as they were 
looking, our Lord was taken up; and a cloud 
received Him out of their sight.”* It is this 
great event which the Church commemorates 
on the Ascension day. The thought of the 
ascension of our Lord is connected with that of 
taking His own royal place at the right hand 
of the Eternal Father in the heavenly places, 

ZVACts ig Os 
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of His everlasting Manhood, of His office as 
our Great High Priest and Intercessor. 

The celebration of the Holy Eucharist on 
Ascension day is specially significant, because, 
in that Great Service, our ascended and 
glorified Lord is present with the Church 
below, to transact at the earthly altar that 
which He ever transacts above at the right 
hand of the Father. Thus, Ascension day, 
duly observed, commemorates very definitely 
the eternal priesthood of Jesus Christ, exer- 
cised both in heaven and on earth. Our 
Lord’s everlasting priesthood is the master- 
truth which alone makes the doctrine of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice intelligible and reason- 
able. Thus the Ascension day Eucharist has 
its own peculiar commemorative character: 
and therefore on this day we should endeavour 
to fulfil His command, “ Do this in remem- 
brance of Me.” 

The liturgical colour for Ascension day is 
White. 


For the black-letter commemorations of 
our Lord—(1) The Transfiguration: (2) The 
Name of Jesus: (3) The Festivals of the 
Cross—the reader is referred to Chapter VIII 
of this Part of the present volume, where 
they are treated, amongst the Minor Holy 
Days of the Kalendar, at the dates, August 
6, 7; May 3, and September 14. 
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We may well conclude our survey of the 
Commemorations of our Lord Jesus Christ 
with the petitions of the Litany, addressed 
as they are to Him, in which we recall, and 
plead with Him, the virtue of the mysteries 
of His Incarnate Life, as they are brought 
before us in the course of the Christian Year. 


Lady Day. 
BY THY MYSTERY OF THE HOLY INCARNATION } 
Christmas. 
BY THY HOLY NATIVITY AND CIRCUMCISION ; 
Epiphany. 
BY THY BAPTISM 3 


Lent. 
BY THY FASTING AND TEMPTATION} 


Maundy Thursday. 
BY THINE AGONY AND BLOODY SWEAT} 
Good Friday. 
BY THY PRECIOUS DEATH} 
Easter Even. 
BY THY BURIAL} 
Easter Day. 
BY THY GLORIOUS RESURRECTION 
Ascension Day. 
BY THY ASCENSION ; 


GOOD LORD, DELIVER US. 


PrmosrleR ill 


hes iaivAws OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 
fee OLY TRINITY 
i. Whitsunday 


TEN days after the Ascension day, “when 
the day of Pentecost was now come,” * God 
the Holy Ghost descended upon the Chris- 
tian Church. By this outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, the Church passed out from its Jewish 
or national phase, and became Catholic, 
world-wide, universal. It is in this sense of 
fuller spiritual endowment and enlargement 
of area and mission, that the day of Pente- 
cost or Whitsunday was the birthday of the 
Christian Church—the One, Holy, Catholic, 
and Apostolic Church of Jesus Christ. Like 
the resurrection of our Lord, the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit took place on the first 
day of the week. From this fact Sunday 
derives added importance and dignity, in 
its commemorative aspect. Sunday is the 
Lord’s day in a double sense—it is the day 
on which the Lord Jesus vanquished death 
by His rising from the tomb: it is the day 
on which the Holy Spirit, the Lord and the 
t Acts ii. 1-4. 
gt 
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Life Giver, came to dwell in His fulness in 
the Christian Church. This latter event is 
specially commemorated year by year on 
Whitsunday. 

Just as ‘Easter’ in early times was often 
used to describe the whole season of Easter- 
tide, rather than Easter day only, so, too, 
the term ‘Pentecost’ usually signified not 
Whitsunday alone, but the whole of the fifty 
days from Easter day onwards: ie, by 
‘Pentecost’ was meant the Great Forty 
Days from Easter day to the Ascension 
day, plus the ten days onwards to Whit- 
sunday. The term ‘Pentecost’ is used in 
this sense in the twentieth canon of the 
Council of Niceea (A.D. 325), which forbade 
kneeling in prayer during that period — 
“ Because there are some who kneel on the 
Lord’s day, and even in the days of Pente- 
cost; that all things may be uniformly 
performed in every parish, it seems good to 
the holy Synod, that prayers be made to 
God standing.” At this early date Pente- 
cost was regarded as an extension of the 
joyous season of Easter. Twenty years 
before, at the Council of Elvira (¢ A.D. 305), 
we find, however, the word ‘ Pentecost’ used 
to describe Whitsunday itself, and also in 
the Pzlgrimage of Silvia (A.D. 380), we read 
of “Quinquagesima, that is Pentecost,” in 
the sense of the fiftieth day from Easter day. 
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And just as the Nativity and the Epi- 
phany were at first but one festival observed 
on the same day, so also we find in the 
Edessene Canon (¢. A.D. 325) Ascension day 
and the day of Pentecost identified, and 
made to fall on a Sunday, fifty days after the 
Passion. In ‘Silvia, we observe that the 
festival of the Ascension at Jerusalem was 
celebrated on the same day as Pentecost, 
and combined with that commemoration, 
yet each with its special object. 

Whilst the duration of Lent varied, the 
season of Pentecost was always fifty days in 
length. The fast previous to Easter and the 
season of rejoicing subsequent to it are alike 
observances of very great antiquity. 

The word ‘Whitsunday, according to 
Skeat, signifies literally ‘White Sunday.’ 
He says, “It is tolerably certain that the 
English name Whzte Sunday is not older 
than the Norman conquest; for, before that 
time, the name was always Pentecoste. We 
are therefore quite sure that, for some reason 
or other, the name Pentecost was then changed 
for that of Whzte Sunday, which came into 
common use, and was early corrupted into 
Whit-Sunday, proving that zwhzfe was soon 
misunderstood, and was wrongly supposed 
to refer to the wzt or wisdom conferred by 
the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, on 
which theme it was easy for the preacher 
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(to whom etymology was no object) to ex- 
patiate.’* Professor Skeat has spoken the 
final word on the controversy as to the 
meaning of the term ‘ Whitsunday.’ 

The liturgical colour for Whitsuntide in 
the West is generally Red, as symbolical of 
the tongues of fire which rested on the 
apostles’ heads; in some cases White was 
used, but these are the exception and not 
the rule. 


ii. Trinity Sunday 


Trinity Sunday, according to the Anglican 
rite, is the octave of Whitsunday, and has 
its own proper Preface to be used only on 
the day itself. .In this respect, Trinity 
Sunday differs from the other great com- 
memorations of the Christian Year: also, no 
proper Psalms are appointed to be used 
thereon, as is the case with the festivals of 
Christmas, Easter, Ascension, and Whit- 
sunday. Moreover, Trinity Sunday has no 
vigil or season of preparation, as is the case 
with the four great commemorations named. 
From these facts it will be seen that Trinity 
Sunday is not a festival of the first rank ; 
for, in truth, it is not a Catholic feast like 
Christmas, Epiphany, Easter and Whit- 
sunday: its observation is not ancient, like 


: Etymological Dict. of Eng. Language, Oxford, 1882. 
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that of the commemorations with which we 
are comparing it, but modern. Again, its 
place in the kalendar is very uncertain: in 
some places it was kept on the first Sunday 
after Pentecost, as with us; sometimes it 
was kept on the last Sunday of the Christian 
Year, that is, on the Sunday preceding 
Advent Sunday. “At Rome, it is different. 
The position of Trinity Sunday in this rite 
is not unlike that of a Saint’s day with us 
falling on a Sunday. The Sunday has its 
own proper service, resumed in the following 
week, during which nothing is kept of the 
Saint’sday. The Collect for the first 
Sunday after Pentecost is said at Rome 
immediately after the Collect for Trinity 
Sunday, just where we say the Collect for 
a less important Sunday when a Saint’s day 
falls upon it,” * 

The liturgical colour for Trinity Sunday 
is White. 


“Trinity Sunday sets a crown on the 
Christian Year, by rehearsing the mystery 
of the glorious and undivided Trinity. The 
seasons which we observe as members of 
Christ’s Church are not reckoned in the 
same way as the seasons which the world 
observes. The world begins its year with 


1 J. W. Legg, The English Churchman’s Kalendar, 
1907, May. 
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January; and reckons by months, and days 
of the month: but the Church begins her 
year with Advent; and reckons by the 
events in the life of her Lord. And thus 
it happens that the sacred year begins in 
winter, because our Lord was born in the 
winter. . .. Advent and Christmas, Epi- 
phany and Lent, Holy Week and Easter 
and Ascension day,—these are the great 
festivals by which the Church takes note 
how time is going. Now all these have 
reference to the Second Person of the 
glorious Trinity. But we learn from the 
Acts of the Apostles, how that ten days 
after our Lord had ascended into heaven, the 
Holy Ghost, the Third Person, descended, 
to dwell with believers for evermore, Ac- 
cordingly, last Sunday we commemorated 
the descent of the Holy Ghost: and on this 
day, we gather up the whole mystery of so 
many Sundays into a single commemoration, 
_and call the day Trinity Sunday.” 


: Burgon, Ninety Short Sermons following the Course 
of the Christian Seasons, Oxford, 1855; Serm. for 
Trinity Sunday, pp. 329, 330. 
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PESMyALS POF ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


i. The Nativity of St. John Baptist 
(June 24) 
ii. The Beheading of St. John Baptist 
(August 29) 


REVELATION is exceedingly rich in its 
allusions to St. John Baptist, and the Church 
has been mindful of this fact in her many 
commemorations of him. The memory of 
St. John Baptist is twice made in the Kalendar 
of the Book of Common Prayer—his Nativity 
being commemorated in red-letter on June 24, 
and his Beheading in black-letter on August 
29. There is also very special allusion to the 
Baptist in the Gospels for the Third and 
Fourth Sundays in Advent. «Again, he is 
remembered daily at Matins in the Bene- 
dictus. 


i, THE NATIVITY OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


We learn from St. Luke i. 36 that the birth 
of the Herald or Forerunner of our Lord 
must have taken place six months before 
that of Jesus Christ. This is obviously the 
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reason of the selection of June 24, practically 
six months previous to December 25, for 
commemorating the Nativity of St. John 
Baptist. His commemoration on this date 
does not seem, however, to have been every- 
where without exception. Duchesne con- 
siders the festival of June 24 to have been 
Western in origin, like that of December 25 
for the Nativity of our Lord. The interval 
between the two dates confirms this opinion. 

It is interesting to note that these two days 
coincide with the two solstices, so that some 
have thought both days to be connected in 
some degree with relics of the old sun-worship, 
absorbed into Christian commemorations. 
St. Augustine saw in the dates a fulfilment of 
the Baptist’s words, “He must increase, but 
I must decrease,”! since the days begin to 
lengthen from the date of the Nativity of our 
Lord, and to diminish in length of daylight 
from that of the Baptist. The sermons of 
St. Augustine are the earliest witness to the 
observance of June 24 as St. John Baptist’s 
day. Unlike most other red-letter Saints’ 
days, the birth and not the death of the Bap- 
tist is commemorated on June 24. 


ii. THE BEHEADING OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


This event is commemorated in the Kalen- 
dar, as a minor holy day, on August 29 
* St. John iii. 30. 
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(see later, in Chapter VIII, on The Minor 
Holy Days). This festival was adopted both 
in Constantinople and in Gallican regions 
before it was observed at Rome. It has also 
the title “the Passion” or “the Decollation ” 
of St. John. The commemoration of the 
birth and the death of the Baptist is the only 
case in which both the beginning and the end 
of a saint’s life are celebrated in the Kalendar 
of the English Church. Thereby he is very 
specially honoured, and deservedly so; for 
the Baptist was a prophet, an evangelist, a 
confessor, a virgin, and a martyr. 

The liturgical colour for June 24 is White; 
for August 29, Red. 


CHAPTER SY 


FESTIVALS. OF THE, B.VagMARY 


i. The Annunciation (March 25) 
ii. The Purification (February 2) 
iii. The Visitation (July 2) 
iv. The Nativity (September 8) 

v. The Conception (December 8) 


OF these five commemorations of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, two (i. ii.) are red-letter days, 
and three (iii.—v.) are black-letter days. 

In speaking and thinking of the festivals 
of her whom “all generations shall call 
blessed,” the Mother of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
it was said by John Henry Newman, when 
happily with us, 


Following the example of Scripture, we had 
better only think of her with and for her Son, 
never separating her from Him, but using her 
name as a memorial of His great condescension 
in stooping from heaven, and ‘ not abhorring the 
Virgin’s womb.’ And this is the rule of our 
own Church, which has set apart only such fes- 
tivals in honour of the Blessed Mary, as may 
also be festivals in honour of our Lord: the 
Purification, commemorating His presentation 
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in the temple; and the Annunciation, com- 
memorating His incarnation." 


Both the Annunciation and the Purification, 
as we have already said, are primarily com- 
memorations of our Lord, and but secondarily 
those of the Blessed Virgin. For information 
concerning these two red-letter commemora- 
tions, see pages 63, 73. 

The close association of the Blessed Virgin 
with her Divine Son gives her an incontest- 
able right to special commemoration, and 
this is made in the festivals of March 25, and 
February 2; and again, amongst the black- 
letter days of the Anglican Kalendar—July 2, 
the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary; 
September 8, the Nativity of the Virgin 
Mary; December 8, the Conception of the 
Virgin Mary—making in all five commemora- 
tions. The only Scriptural commemoration 
amongst these three minor commemorations 
is that of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin 
to her cousin Elisabeth, the mother of the 
Baptist,* an event of very great importance, 
inasmuch as it was the occasion of the utter- 
ance of the Magnijicat.3 

The commemorations of the Conception 
and of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin 


: J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, Vol. II. 
Serm. xii. 
2 St. Luke i. 39-45. 3 Ibid. 46 ff. 
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Mary have regard to the immediate prepara- 
tion for the Incarnation, and are thus of con- 
siderable importance. 

It is certainly remarkable that there appears 
to have been at Rome no festival of the 
Blessed Virgin before the seventh century, 
when the Roman Church adopted the four 
Byzantine festivals, namely—(1) the Presen- 
tation or Purification, the most ancient of all 
these festivals, (2) her Annunciation, (3) her 
Nativity, September 8, and (4) her Falling 
asleep, August 15. As to where and how 
these two latter dates were arrived at, it is 
impossible to say. These four commemora- 
tions were adopted from the East by the 
local Roman Church, thence they spread into 
other parts of the West. 

The Collect for commemorations of the 
Blessed Virgin in the Sarum Missal, quite 
happily includes the six festivals named 
above— 

“QO God, who causest us to rejoice in re- 
calling the joys of the Conception, the 
Nativity, the Annunciation, the Visitation, 
the Purification, and the Assumption, of the 
blessed and glorious Virgin Mary, cr 
Whilst in the Sequence these events are again 
mentioned one by one, with a previous allusion 
to St. Anne, the name given to the mother of 
the Blessed Virgin. 

For the black-letter commemorations of 
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the Blessed Virgin, see Chapter VIII of this 
Part of this work—The Minor Holy Days, 
at the several dates named above, For the 
Falling asleep, see Chapter IX. 

The liturgical colour for feasts of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary is White. 


CHAPTER A@ 


FESTIVALS OF APOS@iat: 
EVANGELISTS, ST.StUEe iia 


OF the festivals of St. John Baptist and the 
Blessed Virgin, we have already spoken. In 
this chapter, we purpose to consider the 
festivals of all other Saints whose names 
appear in red-letter in the Kalendar. The 
remaining festivals, three in number, which 
commemorate groups of persons, will be 
considered in the next chapter of this work, 
followed by the minor commemorations of 
the Kalendar. 

The Saints of this chapter are as follows : 


Apostles. 


i. ST. ANDREW, November 30. 

ii. ST. THOMAS, December 21. 

iii. ST. JOHN, December 27. 

iv. ST. PAUL, January 25. 

v. ST. MATTHIAS, Pebruary 24. 

vi. ST. PHILIP AND ST. JAMES, May 1. 
vii. ST. BARNABAS, /ume 11. 
viii. ST. PETER, June 29. 

ix. ST. JAMES, /uly 25. 
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x. ST. BARTHOLOMEW, August 24. 
xi. ST. MATTHEW, September 21. 
xii. ST. SIMON AND ST. JUDE, October 28. 


Evangelists. 
xiii, ST. MARK, April 25. 
xiv. ST. LUKE, October 18. 


Deacon. 
xv. ST. STEPHEN, December 206. 


Festivals of Apostles 


In the first list are found the names of 
eleven of the original twelve Apostles called 
by our Lord, Judas Iscariot being of course 
excluded; and also St. Matthias, who took the 
traitor’s place, and St. Paul and St. Barnabas, 
who became Apostles after the Ascension 
of our Lord. Two of the Apostles, St. John 
and St. Matthew, were Evangelists, ice., 
writers of Gospels, the other two Evangelists, 
St. Mark and St. Luke, are found in the 
second list. Amongst the twelve Apostles 
were three sets of brothers—1. Peter and 
Andrew: 2. James and John, sons of 
Zebedee: 3. James the Lesser (Jacob), 
Simon and Jude. In each of the four lists 
of the twelve Apostles found in the New 
Testament [St. Matt. x. 1 ff.; St. Mark iii. 
TA ce vis) 13.ff..; “Acts f-r3}:.St. 
Peter always stands first ; and Judas Iscariot 
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last, except in the fourth list (Acts i. 13), 
in which his name does not appear; St. 
Philip is always fifth; and St. James, son 
of Alpheus, is always ninth in order. To 
aid the memory, the twelve names may be 
divided into three sets of four, the first name 
of each set being in each case followed by 
the same three names, though in varying 
order. 


I II Ill 


1. ST. PETER. 5: (ST), PHILIP. g. St. JAMES THE LESS. 
2. St. ANDREW. | 6. ST. BARTHOLOMEW. | 10. ST. JUDE. 

3. St. JAMEs. 7. St. MATTHEW. 11. St. SIMON. 

4. St. JOHN. 8. St. THOMAS. 12. JuDAS IscaRioT. 


i. ST. ANDREW 
(Movember 30) 


St. Andrew is the first of the apostles 
commemorated in the Christian Year, as 
we learn from a reference to the Collects, 
Epistles, and Gospels, in the Prayer Book. 
Advent Sunday is also governed as to date 
by St. Andrew’s day. This arrangement of 
commemorating St. Andrew first in order 
has not been made without good reason, for 
he was one of the two disciples who first 
followed our Lord (St. John i. 35-40); the 
name of the other not being recorded. St. 
Andrew for this reason has been accorded 
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the foremost place in the Kalendar as to 
date of commemoration: he was the first 
convert to Jesus Christ. In this we have 
a good example of the advantage and helpful 
teaching derived from the observance of the 
Christian Year, as it directs our minds to 
the Gospel history, and this continually all 
through its course. As an index to, and 
a comment on the Gospels, the Church’s 
Year is invaluable. 

The commemoration of St. Andrew is 
perhaps the only festival of an apostle, 
claiming to be observed on the anniversary 
of his death. He is commemorated on 
November 30 in nearly all Kalendars and 
Martyrologies from the sixth century on- 
wards. At the conclusion of the Canon 
of the Roman Mass, St. Andrew is named 
together with St, Peter and St. Paul; and 
his festival was kept at Rome in early times 
with as much solemnity as that of St. Peter. 
St. Andrew is reckoned as the apostle of 
Greece, and he is also the patron of the 
Russian Church. He is likewise the patron 
saint of Scotland: his relics are said to have 
been brought by a monk, Regulus by name, 
from the scene of his martyrdom—FPatras 
in Greece—to Scotland, giving the name 
“St. Andrews” to a place in Fife. 

St. Andrew was a great missionary: not 
only in carrying the Gospel to Scythia and 
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its solitudes, as tradition suggests, but from 
the beginning of his discipleship, as we learn 
from St. John i. 41, 42; xii. 20-23. After 
finding our Lord himself, he brought others 
to acknowledge and follow Him also. In 
this way St. Andrew’s day, in our own times, 
is generally connected with intercession for 
Foreign Missions. 

The emblem of St. Andrew, in Christian 
art, is a cross formed like the letter X, the 
tradition being that he was crucified like his 
Lord. The liturgical colour for St. Andrew’s 
day is Red—the royal colour, he being one 
of the princes of the Church, also the colour 
indicative of the blood of the martyrs, which 
is “the seed of the Church,” 


ii. ST. THOMAS 
(December 21) 


The commemoration of the apostle St. 
Thomas appears to have taken its rise 
in the East, and to have spread thence 
into the West. It is difficult to say why 
December 21 has been chosen for his re- 
membrance; it is just possible that the 
shortest and darkest day of the year may 
have been thought suitable in connection with 
the gloominess of doubt and scepticism,” of 


: See the commemoration of St. John Baptist, 
above, page 98. 
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which he was for a time the victim (see the 
Collect, and the Gospel for St. Thomas’ day). 

In the fourth century the splendid basilica 
of St. Thomas existed at Edessa, to which, 
before the close of that century, his remains 
were translated from India according to 
tradition: this event took place on August 22, 
A.D. 394. 

The surname of St. Thomas was Didymus, 
i.e., the Twin. He is regarded as the apostle 
of India, and is said to have suffered martyr- 
dom at Melapore on the coast of Coromandel, 
in that country, by the thrust of a spear, 
which is his emblem. The place of his 
martyrdom is, however, uncertain; but, in 
the manner of it, there is a striking com- 
parison with his own words, “ Except I thrust 
my hand into His side, I will not believe,” 
and the words of our Lord, *‘ Reach hither 
thy hand, and thrust it into My side, and 
be not faithless, but believing.” In India 
the Christians of St. Thomas still bear 
witness to his work. 

The liturgical colour for St. Thomas’ day 
is Red: the festival always falls in Advent. 


fc, or. |OHN 
(December 27) 


The commemoration of St. John, the 
Apostle and Evangelist, is one of the group 
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of festivals following Christmas, a very old 
arrangement. At first December 27 was the 
date of a joint-commemoration—the sons 
of Zebedee, St. James and St. John; whilst 
December 28 was assigned to St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Thus, with St. Stephen on De- 
cember 26, in this ancient arrangement, five 
of the most prominent Saints of the New 
Testament were associated, as it were, in 
immediate attendance on the Incarnate Lord. 
This grouping of names around Christmas_ 
day may be traced back to the end of the 
fourth century, though the names chosen 
vary in some cases. In the year A.D. 379, 
St. Gregory of Nyssa preached a funeral 
sermon on St. Basil, his brother, from which 
we learn that the Church kept the festivals 
of SS. Stephen, Peter, James, John, and 
Paul, between December 25 and January 1, 
i.e., within the octave of Christmas according 
to our reckoning. On the symbolism of the 
Anglican grouping of names after Christmas,’ 
more will be said when we come to consider 
the commemoration of St. Stephen, in this 
chapter. 

St. John, the son of Zebedee, is honoured 
in the English Kalendar as Apostle, Evange- 
list, and Martyr. He was one of the chiefest 

1 Observe the position of the Collects, etc., for 


the three days after Christmas in the Prayer Book, 
as compared with other Saints’ days. 
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of the apostles and “ the disciple whom Jesus 
loved”: he remained at our Lord’s side to 
the end, standing near the Cross, and received 
there from our Lord the charge of His 
Mother. He was the apostle to arrive first 
at the empty tomb on Easter day. He was 
one of the chosen three—SS. Peter, fjames, 
and John—who witnessed our Lord’s Divine 
power in the chamber of Jairus’ daughter, 
His Divine glory at the Transfiguration, and 
His Agony in Gethsemane.* 

St. John was the writer of one of the Four 
Gospels, and so is an Evangelist as well 
as an Apostle: he was also a Martyr in 
will, as we shall see later in considering 
the Minor Holy Days (see Chapter VIII, 
“ May 6, St. John before the Latin Gate”). 

After his exile in the isle of Patmos, where 
he beheld the visions related in the Revelation 
of St. John, he returned to Ephesus, and, 
outliving the rest of the apostles, died there 
at a great age. 

As an evangelist, St. John is represented 
in Christian art as writing a book, with an 
eagle at his side: as an apostle, holding 
a chalice, out of which a serpent is issuing, 
in allusion to a legend concerning a cup 
of poison offered to him, which he drank 
unharmed. The liturgical colour for St. 
John’s day is White. 


Sty Markiv.37 4x. 25 xiv. 33. 
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iv. CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL 


(January 25) 


The commemoration of St. Paul’s wonder- 
ful conversion from unbelief to faith in 
Christ, on the road to Damascus, related in 
Acts ix, is a feast of late introduction. Of 
itself, this festival has not been considered of 
great importance; though the event which it 
recalls to mind was one of extraordinary 
moment and had immense consequences, for 
it led to Saul of Tarsus becoming “the 
Apostle of the Gentiles.” To his conversion 
from Judaism to Christianity, the evangeliza- 
tion of the West is mainly due. “ There is 
no greater life in history than that which 
St. Paul spent in the service of Christ.”? 

The older name of the festival was 7vans- 
latio S. Pauli Apostolt, and there is reason 
for believing that January 25 was first 
observed to mark the carrying of his bones 
or relics from the catacombs of Rome, in 
which city he suffered martyrdom together 
with St. Peter, to St. Paul’s basilica in the 
time of the Emperor Constantine. The 
English Kalendar, however, does not com- 
memorate St. Paul’s martyrdom, but his 
conversion. 

As we shall see later there is some com- 
memoration of St. Paul on Sexagesima 


* Swete, The Appearances of our Lord, p. 126. 
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Sunday,’ and this may perhaps account in 
some degree for the small importance which 
has been given to the festival of his con- 
version. This feast is unknown in the Greek 
Church. 

At an early date St. Paul was commemo- 
rated together with St. Peter on June 29, 
on which date in our Kalendar the latter 
apostle alone is remembered. The belief 
was entertained by several ancient writers 
that these two great Apostles suffered death 
upon the same day of the month, though in 
different years: See later on St. Peter’s 
commemoration. 

St. Paul’s emblem is a sword: the litur- 
gical colour of the Conversion is Red. 


v. ST. MATTHIAS 
(February 24) 


St. Matthias was the apostle chosen to 
fill the place of Judas Iscariot, and to 
continue the original number of the twelve 
apostles directly nominated by our Lord. 
He is named only in Acts i, and we know 
next to nothing about his history, beyond 
the fact that he was one of the original 
witnesses of the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 

Before the Reformation his date was 


: See later, Part Third, Chapter III, Sexagesima. 
2 Acts i. 22. 
I 
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February 25 in leap year. In the Kalendar 
of A.D. 1661, his commemoration is on 
February 24. 

As J. H. Newman says, in his sermon* on 
the feast of St. Matthias, “ This is the only 
Saint’s day which is to be celebrated with 
mingled feelings of joy and pain. It records 
the fall, as well as the election of an apostle. 
St. Matthias was chosen in the place of the 
traitor Judas.” 

In Christian art representations of St. Mat- 
thias are rarer than in the case of any other 
of the apostles: generally he carries an axe 
or halbert, a tradition being that he was 
beheaded. The liturgical colour for St. Mat- 
thias’ day is Red. 


vi. ST. PHILIP AND ST. JAMES 
(May 1) 


In the Kalendar of the Book of Common 
Prayer it is to be observed that, in two cases, 
a pair of apostles are commemorated to- 
gether on the same day— 

St. Philip and St. James, on May 1. 

St. Simon and St. Jude, on October 28. 

The reason for this association of names 
for commemoration is impossible  satis- 
factorily to explain. Possibly the placing 
of relics of both the apostles (St. Philip and 


* Sermons for the Festivals, xi. 
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St. James) at the time of the dedication of 
a church at Rome may account for their 
joint commemoration. Mgr. Duchesne says 
— “The festival of May 1, in honour of 
St. Philip and St. James, was also an anni- 
versary of the dedication of a church, 
namely, of that called the Holy Apostles at 
Rome. This church, originally founded by 
Pope Julius (A.D. 337-352), was rebuilt about 
A.D. 561, by the Popes Pelagius I and 
John III, and placed under the names of 
the two apostles Philip and James. May 1 
was fixed upon for the day of the dedication, 
because the festival of St. Philip was com- 
memorated upon this date.”* The feast of 
St. Philip and St. James is of Western origin. 

In the original fair copy of the present 
Prayer Book, in the Kalendar and Table of 
Fasts, this name is ‘Jacob’ and not ‘ James.’ 
The latter name has been substituted for the 
former by modern printers, and is an un- 
authorized alteration. ‘Jacob’ is found in 
the old kalendars. “In some old martyr- 
ologists, the feast of St. Philip and Jacob 
was called the feast of St. Philip and Jacob 
and all the Apostles, and in some, the feast 
of St. Philip and Jacob and all Saints.” ? 

St. James, commemorated together with 
St. Philip on May 1, is in all probability the 

 Origines, viii. § 5, 7. 

2 Bp. Sparrow, Rationale, p. 187. Oxford, 1843. 
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son of Alphzus; and must not be confused 
with St. James, the son of Zebedee and the 
brother of St. John. Neither is he to be 
confused with James “the Lord’s brother,”* 
who was the first bishop of Jerusalem, and 
the president of the first Council of the 
Church held in that city,” and the writer of 
the General Epistle of St. James. 

It is difficult to say accurately what is the 
particular emblem to be assigned to St. James 
the Lesser, as he has been confounded so 
frequently with St. James “the Lord’s 
brother,’ who, according to tradition, was 
killed by blows from a club. This confusion 
of identity has led to a club being regarded 
as the emblem of St. James the Lesser. 

Very little is known of St. Philip: several 
emblems are attached to his name, generally 
a tall cross, or a pilgrim’s staff terminating 
in a cross, 

The liturgical colour for the feast of 
St. Philip and St. James is Red. 


vii. ST. BARNABAS 


(June 11) 
St. Barnabas was of the tribe of Levi, 
a man of Cyprus, who owned property in 
that island, which he sold, laying the pro- 


1 St. Matt. xiii. 55; Gal. ii. g. 
2 Acts xii. 17; xv. 133 xxi. 18. 
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ceeds of the sale at the apostles’ feet, to be 
used for charitable purposes. The name 
given to him at his circumcision was Joseph; 
the surname Barnabas—which signifies “Son 
of exhortation” or “consolation ” — being 
later added by the apostles.‘ He is de- 
scribed as being “a good man, and full of 
the Holy Ghost and of faith,” by whose 
preaching and influence “much people were 
added unto the Lord.”? Apparently, St. 
Barnabas was a man of venerable and com- 
manding presence, for at Lystra he was 
named by his hearers Jupiter.3 

St. Barnabas is hardly entitled to be 
considered an apostle in the more exclusive 
sense in which that august term is applied 
to the original Twelve, for he was not chosen 
directly by our Lord, as the Twelve were. 

This festival, which is not so important as 
that of other apostles, is probably connected 
with the tradition of the finding of the body 
of St. Barnabas in the island of Cyprus in 
the fifth century, with a copy of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel in his hand. On June 11 the 
Greeks commemorate SS. Bartholomew and 
Barnabas, Apostles. 

St. Barnabas is honoured at Milan, where 
it is supposed he preached the Gospel, and 
was the first bishop of that city. Tradition 

t Acts iv. 36, 37. 2 Ibid. xi. 24. 
3 Ibid. xiv. 12. 
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likewise assigns his martyrdom to Salamis 
in the island of Cyprus. 

In art he is frequently represented carrying 
a book, the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
in one hand, and a staff in the other. The 
liturgical colour for St. Barnabas’ day is 
Red, 


vill!’ Si PRPER 
(June 29) 


One of the most important festivals in the 
West, of early date, was the commemoration 
of St. Peter and St. Paul together on June 29. 
In the Kalendar of the Prayer Book, St. Peter 
alone is commemorated on this date, and 
St. Paul on January 25. Irenzeus attributes 
the foundation of the local Roman Church to 
these two great apostles,’ who, it is said, were 
martyred at Rome. At first, June 29 was 
kept, not as the anniversary of their martyr- 
dom, but in remembrance of the translation 
or removal of their relics in A.D. 258 to the 
place called ad Catacuméas at the third mile- 
stone of the Appian Way. At the com- 
mencement of the fourth century, the bodies 
of the two apostles were still reposing in this 
place. They were removed from it later, to 
be deposited in the basilicas raised to their 
honour by the Emperor Constantine on their 

t Tren. iii, 3. 
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original burying-places at the Vatican and 
the Ostian Way respectively. 

Until the Reformation St. Peter and St. Paul 
were always in the West commemorated 
together on this day ; and, at the last revision 
of the Prayer Book, Bishop Cosin made an 
unsuccessful attempt to restore the name of 
St. Paul on June 29. 

In the East, at the close of the fourth 
century, St. Peter and St. Paul were com- 
memorated together on December 28, in 
close proximity with St. Stephen, St. James, 
and St. John. This grouping of festivals at 
Christmas has been thought to betoken, that 
it was appropriate that the King of Glory 
should come into the world accompanied by 
the chiefs of His court: the idea is at least 
beautiful. 

Amongst the black-letter days there is 
another remembrance of St. Peter on August 
1, Lammas Day, or St. Peter’s Chains, of 
which we shall speak when we come to con- 
sider the Minor Holy Days of the Kalendar. 

St. Peter was one of the three greatest 
apostles of our Lord. Together with St. James 
and St. John the sons of Zebedee, he was 
present on several momentous occasions, and 
a witness with them of some of the great 
events of our Lord’s life, as will be seen on 
referring to the commemoration of St. John 
the Evangelist, page 111 above. In the four 
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lists of the apostles given in the Gospels, 
St. Peter’s name always stands first, for he 
was the leader of the apostolic college. He 
was the brother of St. Andrew, who brought 
St. Peter to our Lord. It is said that he was 
crucified head downwards by his own request, 
not deeming himself worthy to suffer in the 
same position as His Lord. 

St. Peter’s emblem is two keys, in allusion 
to our Lord’s words at Caesarea Philippi: 
his liturgical colour is Red. 


ix. ST. JAMES 
(July 25) 


The Apostle St. James, commemorated on 
July 25, was the brother of St. John the 
apostle and evangelist, both being sons of 
Zebedee. To these two apostles the epithet 
“ Boanerges””’ was given by our Lord, which 
signifies “Sons of thunder.” The explana- 
tion of this term is not easy ; it may refer to 
the powerful preaching of these two apostles 
which, like thunder, should sound afar, shake 
the nations, and bear down all opposition. 

The saint commemorated on July 25 is 
known as St. James the Greater, possibly 
because he was older than the other St. James, 
the son of Alphzus, commemorated with 
St. Philip on May 1, He was one of the 

« St. Mark iii. 17. 
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three disciples whom our Lord permitted to 
witness the more solemn events of His life. 
From Acts xii. 2, 3, we learn that St. James 
was martyred about the time of the Passover, 
which always fell much earlier in the year 
than the date assigned to his commemoration, 
The placing of his festival in the West so far 
from the anniversary of his martyrdom sug- 
gests that July 25 was connected with some 
translation of his relics; this proceeding, in 
some instances, being the reason why par- 
ticular dates have been fixed for commemo- 
rations of certain saints in the Kalendar. 

St. James the Greater is the only apostle 
whose death is recorded in the New Testa- 
ment: he was the proto-martyr of the apostles, 
as St. Stephen was of the deacons. 

St. James is the patron saint of Spain, and 
wonderful legends are related of him under 
the name St. James or Santiago of Compos- 
tella. Usually he is represented as a pilgrim 
with staff and wallet, and an escallop or 
bivalve shell on his hat: his liturgical colour 
is Red. 


x. ST. BARTHOLOMEW 
(August 24) 


‘ Bartholomew’ is not really a name, but a 
patronymic—Lar Talmaz, ‘son of Talmai.’' 


t See 2 Sam. xiii. 37. 
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It has been held by many scholars that 
St. Bartholomew is identical with Nathanael, 
named in St. John i. 45 ff., for the following 
reasons —i. The evangelists, St. Matthew 
(x. 3), St. Mark (iii. 18), St. Luke (vi. 14), 
who mention Bartholomew, do not name 
Nathanael: whilst the evangelist St. John 
(i. 45 ff.), who mentions Nathanael, is silent 
about Bartholomew. ii. In the lists of the 
apostles given by the first three evangelists, 
Bartholomew is coupled with Philip; and this 
agrees with St. John’s statement, that Philip 
brought Nathanael to Jesus. iii. St. John’s 
love of symbolism would naturally lead him 
to prefer the name Nathanael, ‘the gift of 
God,’ to the mere patronymic, ‘the son of 
Talmai.” The appointment, on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day, of Gen. xxviii. 10-18 in the New 
Lectionary of A.D. 1871, recording Jacob’s 
vision of the ladder, compared with our Lord’s 
words to Nathanael recorded in St. John i. 51, 
contain a suggestion as to the identity of the 
two names; but this identification of St. Bar- 
tholomew with Nathanael remains uncertain. 

Of St. Bartholomew we know nothing, 
beyond the fact that he was one of the 
Twelve. St. Jerome says that he wrote a 
gospel, preached in India, and died at 
Albanopolis in Armenia. In the Kalendar 
he is described as ‘Apostle and Martyr, but 
there is no evidence that he died a martyr’s 
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death. He is commemorated in the Greek 
Kalendar with St. Barnabas on June 1, and a 
second time on August 25, under “ Recovery 
of the relics of the Apostle Bartholomew,” 
which points to some translation of his relics 
in the East. The introduction of the com- 
memoration of St. Bartholomew is late in the 
. West. 

The emblem of St. Bartholomew is a flay- 
ing knife, and sometimes he carries a man’s 
skin with a face attached, as may be seen in 
the case of the remarkable anatomical statue, 
representing the saint as flayed, with his skin 
on his shoulder, in Milan cathedral. St. Bar- 
tholomew was the patron Saint of the famous 
St. Guthlac, the hermit of Crowland or Croy- 
land (¢, A.D. 700), and Croyland abbey was 
dedicated in the joint names of SS. Bartholo- 
mew and Guthlac. Formerly, a singular 
custom obtained at this abbey of presenting, 
on August 24, small flaying knives to the 
monks of Croyland. The liturgical colour 
for St. Bartholomew’s day is Red. 


xi. ST. MATTHEW 
(September 21) 


St. Matthew is identified with Levi, son of 
Alpheus. He was a “publican,” that is, a 


x Compare St. Matt. ix. 9, with St. Mark ii. 14, and 
St, ukewo27en. 
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tax-collector; and, he was sitting in his toll- 
house or place of business, near Capernaum, 
when Jesus Christ called him to be His dis- 
ciple, “and he left all, rose up, and followed 
Him.” Thus, the Collect for St. Matthew’s 
day, inserted in the first English Prayer Book 
(A.D. 1549), speaks of our Lord “calling 
Matthew from the receipt of custom, to be 
an apostle and evangelist.” 

His profession was to examine and levy 
toll or duty on the merchandise which passed 
along the main road leading from Damascus 
to Acre on the Mediterranean. On this road 
was a customs-house, which marked the 
boundary between the territory of Philip the 
tetrarch and Herod Antipas: and, in our 
Lord’s time, Matthew or Levi was the 
customs-house officer. Beyond the fact of 
his call and inclusion in the catalogue of the 
twelve apostles, no further mention of St. 
Matthew occurs in the New Testament. 

St. Matthew is described in the Kalendar 
of the Book of Common Prayer as “ Apostle, 
Evangelist, and Martyr.” The title “ Evan- 
gelist” is bestowed upon him, as being the 
writer of the Gospel bearing his name. That 
he was also a martyr seems doubtful: but it 
is to be observed that, in the Kalendar of the 
Prayer Book, at the last revision in A.D. 1661, 
the designation “ Martyr” was added to the 
name of each of the original twelve apostles 
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—the traitor, of course, not being reckoned, 
and St. John excepted. This title “ Martyr” 
was added indiscriminately, with small regard 
to historical accuracy, being borrowed from 
the Kalendar of Cosin’s Private Devotions of 
A.D, 1637, 

In the Greek, Russian, Syrian and Ar- 
menian Churches, St. Matthew is commemo- 
rated on November 16. The commemoration 
of September 21 is of late appearance. 

For St. Matthew’s emblem in art, see later 
under “ Festivals of Evangelists,” page 126. 

The liturgical colour for St. Matthew’s 
day is Red. 


xii, ST. SIMON AND ST, JUDE 
(October 28) 


St. Simon the Canaanite and St. Jude 
were brothers. This may perhaps account 
for their being commemorated together. 
It is just possible that they may have been 
martyred side by side on the same day, but 
there is no evidence that such was the case. 
Another suggestion, again unsupported by 
evidence, is, that their joint festival, like 
that of St. Philip and St. James, may have 
been originally connected with the dedica- 
tion of some church in their joint names. 
Legend has associated these two apostles as 
having laboured together in Persia, and as 
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there having won the martyrs’ crown. In the 
Kast these two apostles are not remembered 
on the same day, but each has his own 
festival. 

In Christian art, St. Simon is usually 
represented with a saw in his hand, and 
St. Jude with a club or a carpenter’s square. 
These saints have not been extensively 
honoured in England, next to no old churches 
being dedicated in their joint names. The 
liturgical colour for St. Simon and St. Jude 
is Red, the apostles’ colour. 

It is to be noted that St. Simon and 
St. Jude are commemorated last of all the 
apostles in the Kalendar and the Christian 
Year. A very good reason for this position 
is, that, in each of the four lists of apostles 
found in the Gospels, the names of St. Simon 
and St. Jude stand last. Thus the last named 
of “the glorious company of the apostles” 
are last commemorated by the Church. 


Festivals of Evangelists 


In the Kalendar are found four commemo- 
rations of Evangelists : 


i. St. Mark, April 25. 

ii, St. Matthew, September 21, 
iii. St. Luke, October 18. 
iv. St. John, December 27. 
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The epithet “ evangelist ” signifies one who 
proclaims the evangel, or gospel, or good 
tidings. The word, in this sense, is used 
three times in the New Testament,! in each 
case of the proclamation of the Gospel of 
Christ. The use of the term “Evangelist” 
to signify a writer of the Gospel, or one of 
the four Gospels of the New Testament, does 
not occur therein, and is first made in the 
third century. Of the Four Evangelists 
named in the list above, St. Matthew and 
St. John are Apostles also, and their com- 
memorations have been considered already. 
This hasbeen done because the office of apostle 
is held to be higher than that of evangelist— 
the apostles received the Divine revelation 
directly, at first hand ; whilst the evangelists 
merely recorded the revelation. We must 
remember that the disclosure of Divine truth 
is a more important matter than its record, 
and we can conceive of a revelation being 
given to the world without the aid of any 
writings or Scriptures. 

It remains then to consider the commemo- 
rations of the two Evangelists who were not 
of the number of the twelve Apostles— 
St. Mark and St. Luke. Before so doing it 
will be well here to speak of the symbols of 
the Four Evangelists as a whole. Many 
authorities understand the “ four living crea- 


* Acts xxi. 8; Eph. iv. 11; 2 Tim. iv. 5. 
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tures,” alluded to in Rev. iv. 6, 7, to symbolize 
the Four Gospels or the Four Evangelists, 
and consequently we find in Christian art, 
the Lion, the Ox, the Man, and the Eagle, 
adopted, though with variations, as the 
emblems of the four writers of the Gospels. 
Following St. Augustine, the order assigned 
is— 

The Lion—St. Matthew, whose Gospel sets 
forth the royal character of Jesus 
Christ in His kingdom. 

The Man—St. Mark, who in his Gospel 
exhibits the human nature and char- 
acter of our Lord. 

The Ox or Calf—St. Luke, whose Gospel 
emphasizes the sacrifice of Christ. 

The Eagle—St. John, who in his Gospel, 
like an eagle, soars high above the 
earth into the regions of heavenly 
truth. 


xiii, ST, MARK 
(April 25) 

The Gospel according to St. Mark has come 
to be regarded as of supreme importance, as 
giving the record of our Lord’s life in a most 
primitive form. It seems highly probable 
that it is the foundation and primary source 
of the other Gospels." 


* See Hastings, Dict. of Christ and the Gospels, 
ii. 120 ff. 
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It is supposed that St. Mark, who was a 
disciple of St. Peter, was sent by that apostle 
from Rome to found other Churches. The 
great Church of Alexandria, then the second 
city in the world, in all probability was 
founded by St. Mark. He is described in 
our Kalendar as “ Martyr,” and the tradition 
is that he won his crown at Alexandria. 
Later his remains were translated or carried 
to Venice, where a magnificent basilica was 
built over them. St. Mark is the patron- 
saint of Venice. 

St. Mark is commemorated on April 25 
in both the East and the West, the festival 
appearing but late, that is, about the ninth 
century, 

The liturgical colour for St. Mark’s day is 
Red. 


mye OT, LUKE 
(October 18) 


Of the personal history of the Evangelist 
St. Luke we know next to nothing. He was 
a companion of the apostle St. Paul, and he 
is spoken of in Col. iv. 14 as “the beloved 
physician”; whilst tradition regards him as 
a painter of portraits. Thus he came to be 
regarded as the patron of the fine arts. The 
Kalendar of the Prayer Book describes St. 
Luke merely as “ Evangelist.” 

St. Luke is commemorated on Oct. 18 


K 
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generally in the East, as in the West. The 
date perhaps is that of the translation of his 
relics, which St. Jerome says took place; 
St. Luke’s remains, together with the relics 
of St. Andrew the Apostle, finding a home in 
the Church of the Apostles at Constantinople, 
AOD Sz. 

The liturgical colour for St. Luke’s day is 
Red. 


Festival of a Deacon 
xv. ST. STEPHEN 
(December 26) 


To St. Stephen, first of the seven deacons, 
belongs the glory of being the first Christian 
martyr. He was stoned to death soon after 
the day of Pentecost for his faithful and 
courageous witness to Jesus Christ, as we 
learn from the Acts of the Apostles.7 The 
occasion was unique, and it was met by 
a unique revelation of the ascended Lord, 
Who rose from His seat in the heavens to 
succour His servant in his hour of need. 

The earliest definite record of a saint’s 
commemoration is most appropriately that 
of the first Christian who won the martyr’s 
crown—St. Stephen, the deacon. Appro- 

t In the Kalendar the entry is— Dec. 26, 


S. Stephen, the First Martyr.” 
2 Acts vi. 5 ff.; vii. 54 ff. 3 Ibid. vii. 55, 56. 
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priately, too, is his name ‘ Stephen,’ which 
signifies ‘a crown.’ In St. Stephen was first 
fulfilled the promise of Jesus, “ Be thou faith- 
ful unto death, and I will give thee the crown 
of life.’* The honour paid by the primitive 
Church to martyrdom is exemplified in St. 
Stephen’s commemoration being placed in 
close proximity to Christmas day, the festival 
of the Incarnation. St. Stephen’s day is a 
satellite of Christmas day. 

St. Stephen is represented in art clad in 
a dalmatic, the deacon’s vestment, with stones 
in his hand or in his lap. The liturgical 
colour for St. Stephen’s day is Red, the 
martyr’s colour. 

A good deal of interest has been displayed 
in regard to the symbolic meaning to be 
attached to the selection of the three com- 
memorations associated with the Christmas 
festival in the English Kalendar—St. Stephen, 
St. John, the Holy Innocents. Durandus, 
writing in the later middle ages, explains 
the meaning of the three commemorations 
as illustrating the three kinds of martyrdom 
—those who suffer, 1, in will and in deed; 
2, in will, but not in deed; 3, in deed, but 
not in will. Another explanation is that 
the three days represent the Incarnate Life 
in its three aspects of suffering, love, and 


innocency, eae? 
* Kev. . 10, 


CHAPTER Va 


FESTIVALS OF THE INNOCER Ts, 
ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGEES; 
ALL SAINTS 


IN addition to the commemorations of 
individual Saints, already considered in 
the preceding chapter of this book, it 
remains to notice three further red-letter 
commemorations of the Kalendar of the 
Prayer Book, to which no allusion has been 
made— 


i. THE HOLY INNOCENTS, December 28. 

ii. ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS, 
September 29. 

iii, ALL SAINTS, Movember 1. 


Consideration of these three commemora- 
tions is reserved to this position in the 
present work, because they have severally 
this in common—they have regard not to 
individuals each known by name, but to 
groups or companies, the numbers of persons 
or beings included in each commemoration 
being unknown. 
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i. Innocents’ Day 
(December 28) 


It is remarkable that the festival of the 
Nativity should be immediately followed by 
the commemorations of St. Stephen, Dec. 26; 
St. John, Dec. 27; and the Innocents, Dec. 28; 
thus apparently disturbing the continuation 
of the Christmas festival. There is no other 
instance in the Kalendar of such an arrange- 
ment following at once upon the festivals of 
our Lord. It is a very ancient arrangement, 
to which allusion has been made above. 

It is quite appropriate that the commemo- 
ration of the massacre of the Innocents, 
recorded only by St. Matthew (ii. 16 ff.), so 
closely connected with our Lord’s birth and 
infancy, should be made at Christmas, 
Martyrs they were in act, though not in 
will; and we may well think of them as 
“without fault before the throne of God” 
(Rey. xiv. 5), through Him in whose place 
they were so cruelly slain. As to their 
number, we cannot speak with certainty : 
probably they were not so numerous as is 
generally assumed, for it was only “the male 
children” of the small village of Bethlehem 
and its neighbourhood “ from two years old 
and under” 7 who were slain: thirty to forty 
would perhaps be the total number of these 


t St. Matt. ii. 16, R.v. 
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innocent victims to the unspeakable cruelty 
and jealousy of one of the most wicked of 
kings. 

The old English title of the Innocents’ day 
was “Childermas.” The abbey church of 
Westminster was dedicated on the Innocents’ 
day, through the efforts of Edward the Con- 
fessor, A.D. 1065; though it is not dedicated 
accordingly, but to St. Peter. 

The observance of the Innocents’ day, 
December 28, has been in the West since 
about the sixth century. “ Though we are 
not able to determine with precision on what 
day the Innocents of Bethlehem were com- 
memorated in early times, there can be little 
doubt that there was some commemoration of 
those whom, as St. Augustine says, ‘the Church 
has received to the honour of the martyrs,’ ” * 

There are reasons for supposing that the 
festival of the Innocents was at first con- 
nected with the Epiphany, for the massacre 
is in the Gospel record in close association 
with the visit of the Wise Men. Thus, in 
the fourth century, Prudentius (A.D. ¢. 348— 
413), the chief Christian poet of early times, 
in the course of his Epiphany Hymn, has 
some beautiful lines, which have been trans- 
lated * as follows— 

' Dowden, The Church Year and Kalendar, p. 35. 


2 The English Hymnal, No. 34. ‘ Salvete flores 
martyrum,” trans. by Mr. Athelstan Riley. 
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All hail, ye little Martyr flowers, 
Sweet rosebuds cut in dawning hours! 
When Herod sought the Child to find 
Ye fall as bloom before the wind. 


First victims of the Martyr bands, 

With crowns and palms in tender hands, 
Around the very altar, gay 

And innocent, ye seem to play. 


What profited this great offence ? 
What use was Herod’s violence ? 
A Babe survives that dreadful day, 
And Christ is safely borne away. 


The Innocents’ day was formerly some- 
times treated as almost a fasting day, with 
Violet as its liturgical colour; and there 
was a popular superstition, in some parts of 
England, that no undertaking, commenced 
on that day of the week on which the 
Innocents’ day last fell, would prosper. It 
seems better to regard it as a martyrs’ 
festival, with Red as its appropriate colour. 


ii. St. Michael and All Angels 
(September 29) 


The festival of St. Michael is the only 
angel’s commemoration of which mention 
is made before the ninth century. It was 
provided for in the Sacramentary of Pope 

* A Sacramentary was a volume containing the 


Collects, the Proper Prefaces, and the Canon of 
the Mass. Five of the Collects of the Prayer Book 
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Leo I, in the middle of the fifth century, 
Originally, the feast of Michaelmas had 
reference to, and probably took its rise 
from, the dedication of a church, long since 
vanished, in the suburbs of Rome. It must 
have been a very popular festival at Rome, 
for in Leo’s Sacramentary there are set 
down five forms of service for its celebra- 
tion. Other commemorations of St. Michael 
were observed at Constantinople on Novem- 
ber 8, which is still the date of the festival ot 
the Angels in the East, in connection with 
a supposed appearance of St. Michael on 
Mt. Garganus in Apulia (S.E. of Italy) on 
May 8, ¢. A.D. 493. It has been thought by 
some writers, that this last event, or sup- 
posed event, gave occasion to the observance 
of the feast of St. Michael in the West on 
September 29. In the Kalendar of the 
Roman Church, September 29 is Dedicatio 
S. Michaelis Archangel, an abbreviation 
of the older designation, Dedicatio basilicae 
St. Michaelis archangeli, which connects 
the festival with the dedication of the church, 
referred to above. The Kalendars of the 
Sarum Missal and Breviary have simply, 


come from the Leonine Sacramentary, i.e., they 
were either composed or adopted by Leo—namely 
the Collects for Easter iii; Trinity v, ix, xiii, and 
xiv. The substance of the Collects for Trinity x 
and xii is also found in his Sacramentary. 
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Sept. 29, Michaelis Archangeli; and _ this 
commemoration of St. Michael alone, apart 
from the addition “and All Angels,” is 
found in the Kalendar of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer from 1549 to 1661; when, for 
the first time, at the last revision of the 
Prayer Book, the addition “and All Angels” 
there appears.* 

Pope Paul V (A.D. 1605-1621), at the 
request of Ferdinand, afterwards Emperor of 
Austria, added to the Roman Kalendar the 
festival of the Guardian Angels, Angelorum 
Custodum, to be observed on October 2. 

The Collect for Michaelmas may be traced 
to the Sacramentary of Gregory, and it is 
most interesting to find that, in a sermon 
of that great bishop, for the 3rd Sunday 
after Trinity, there should be so much 
which illustrates the first clause of the 
Collect. “Gregory is preaching on the 
Gospel of the day, which consisted then, 
as it does now, of the two parables of 
the lost sheep and the lost coin. He gets 
to the subject of the angels in expounding 
the latter parable. Nine of the pieces of 
silver represent the nine orders of unfallen 
angels, while the tenth (or lost) piece repre- 


* The words “and All Angels” are given, how- 
ever in the heading of the liturgical Proper for the 
festival, in all the editions of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 
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sents the human race, which by the fall 
was lost to God. The notion that there 
are nine orders of angels is borrowed from 
the work of Dionysius. . . . Gregory, how- 
ever, distinctly rests it on Holy Scripture.” * 
In the New Testament, we find nine 
terms which are applied to the angels, and 
which may be placed in three groups— 


Cherubim in immediate at- 


. Seraphim ) Angels of Adoration, 
. Thrones f yim upon God. 


. Dominions | Angels of Govern- 
. Principalities; ment, engaged 

. Powers in strife with evil. 
. Virtues | Angels charged with 


. Archangels the custody of 
. Angels nature and mankind. 


Oo ON ANH WNH 


The passages in which these nine ranks 
or choirs of angels are named in the Bible, 
amongst others, are— Gen. iii. 24; Psal. 
Xvili. 10; Isai. vi. 2,6; Dans xaegyeemiiatt, 
Xviii. 10;Rom. viii. 38\j e@osaieameas 
Eph. i. 21 ; vi. 12; Col. i, 165 geen 
13, 143 1 Pet. iii. 22.0 It aso eemeaeem 
some of these passages, fallen angels are 
named in various ranks; but it may be 
reasonably maintained that such evil spirits 
were once members of orders of holy angels, 
and that they are described according to 


* Goulburn, The Collects of the Day, ii. 339, and 
note. 
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their grades before they fell. Moreover, a 
comparison of texts shows that some of the 
titles are used of both good and evil angels 
alike. To such gradations of dignity, the 
Collect appears to refer in the words, “O 
Everlasting God, Who hast constituted the 
services of angels and men in a wonderful 
order.” 

It is related by Isaac Walton in his bio- 
graphy of Richard Hooker, that this great 
Churchman passed away contemplating the 
Divine order in the heavenly places, with 
the words on his lips—‘I am meditating 
the number and nature of angels, and their 
blessed obedience and order, without which 
peace would not be in heaven; and oh, that 
it might be so on earth!” In his famous 
Ecclesiastical Polity, Hooker speaks of the 
holy angels as “in number and order they 
are huge, mighty, and royal armies.” 

In the Chapel of New College, Oxford, 
are a beautiful series of windows, depicting 
members of the nine choirs of the angels. 
Under each representation is the description, 
in the following order—Angeli, Archangeli, 
Virtutes, Potestates, Dominationes, Princi- 
patii, Throni, Seraphim, Cherubim. 

The liturgical colour for Michaelmas is 
White; though Blue is also an English 
colour for this feast. 

mnisiowl. Chivelv.c§ hi, (2. 
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iii. All Saints’ Day 
(November 1) 


The festival of All Martyrs and Saints 
was observed by the Greeks as early as the 
fourth century, and the day chosen was the 
First Sunday after Pentecost. We have 
a sermon preached by St. Chrysostom on 
that occasion. In the West, a similar fes- 
tival was instituted by Pope Boniface IV, 
in memory of his consecration of the Pan- 
theon (a temple erected at Rome, B.C. 27, 
and dedicated, probably to the pagan gods 
of the seven planets ') as a Christian Church. 
This took place on May 13, A.D, 609 or 610. 
This church was dedicated under the title 
‘St. Mary and All Martyrs, and the dedica- 
tion feast was originally observed on May 13, 
the anniversary of consecration, About the 
year A.D. 800, another festival was kept in 
the same church on November 1, which 
eventually took the place of the festival 
of May 13, and became the annual com- 
memoration of All Saints. Thus, not only 
was the date of the original festival changed, 
but “All Martyrs” became “ All Saints.” 
A trace of this change of designation is 
found before the ninth century; for in 
A.D. 735, or thereabouts, Pope Gregory III 
dedicated a chapel in St. Peter's, Rome, 

« Dict. of the Prayer Book, ‘ Festivals,’ ix. § 40. 
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in honorem Omnium Sanctorum, ‘in honour 
of All Saints.’ This expression “ All Saints,” 
included “all Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors, 
and all the just and perfect who are at rest 
throughout the world.”’: From about the 
middle of the ninth century, the festival 
of All Saints became generally observed 
throughout the West. 

In regard to the commemoration of All 
Saints, we have another instance of the 
influence of the dedication of churches upon 
the formation of the Kalendar. All Saints 
had no octave in the Sarum books, but it has 
such in the Roman. In the tenth century 
the commemoration of All Saints on Novem- 
ber I was supplemented by the remembrance 
of All Souls on the following day, Novem- 
ber 2. Of this latter commemoration more 
will be said later in this work. All Saints 
was also called All Hallows formerly. 

The liturgical colour for All Saints’ day is 
White. 

Bishop Cosin, in speaking of the action of 
the revisers of the English Kalendar, says— 


Howbeit, forasmuch as, in process of time, the 
multitude of men and women reputed holy in this 
kind became so exceeding numerous, that all the 
days of the year would not have been sufficient for 
a several commemoration of them; it was the great 
wisdom and moderation of those religious grave 


* bid. 
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prelates, by whom God (of His especial blessing to 
our Church above others) did reform such things 
as were many ways remiss here among us, to choose 
one solemn day alone, wherein to magnify God, for 
the generality of All His Saints together (i.e., All 
Saints’ day) ; and to retain some few selected days 
in every month for the special memory of others, 
both holy persons and holy actions, which they 
observed not our people alone, but the universal 
Church of Christ also, to be most affected unto, and 
best acquainted withal: hereby avoiding only the 
burden and the unnecessary number of festival days; 
not disallowing the multitude of God’s true martyrs 
and saints, whose memorials we are to solemnize 
howsoever in the general festival of All Saints’ 
day.! 


t Cosin, Works, ii. 96. Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Tae MINOR HOLY DAYS 


THE holy days of the Kalendar of the Book 
of Common Prayer are divided into two 
classes—(1) the red-letter or major holy 
days, and (2) the black-letter or minor holy 
days. The terms are used on account of 
the colour of the ink formerly used, whether 
red or black, in writing or printing the 
commemorations of the Kalendar. In the 
original Manuscript of the Kalendar of our 
present Prayer Book, A.D. 1661, and in the 
Sealed Books printed from it, this dis- 
tinction is carefully exhibited by the colour 
of the inks used by penman or printers. 

A further and more important distinction 
between the major and the minor holy days 
is to be noticed, Each of the red-letter 
commemorations is commanded “to be 
observed,” i.e. religiously kept by attendance 
at the services of the Church, a liturgical 
proper (i.e. proper Lessons, Collect, Epistle, 
and Gospel) being provided in the Prayer 
Book for each of the major holy days; 
whilst, in the case of the black-letter days, 
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no direction as to observance is given, and 
no liturgical proper is provided. Again, the 
appointment of Vigils to the major holy days, 
outside Christmas and Easter, is another 
mark of difference. 

Thus the distinction between red-letter 
days and black-letter days, according to the 
Prayer Book, is clearly marked. In fact the 
greater holy days are days of obligation, 
whilst the lesser holy days are not. For the 
history of the insertion of the black-letter 
days in the Kalendar, and the reason for 
their appearance therein, the reader is referred 
to Part First, Chapter III of this work. 


THE MINOR HOLy Days 


Much of the following historical informa- 
tion about the minor saints is derived from 
Dr. Sanday’s Minor Holy Days of the Church 
of England. 

Jan. 8. Sv. LUCIAN, Priest and Martyr. 
St. Lucian was a presbyter of the Church of 
Antioch, a great lover and student of Holy 
Scripture, and the founder of the theological 
school at Antioch. His martyrdom at 
Nicomedia, A.D. 311 or 312, is recorded by 
Eusebius in his Heclestastical History (ix. 6. 3). 

Jan. 13. St. HiLary, Bzshop and Con- 
fessor, was born in Poitiers in Aquitaine 
about the beginning of the fourth century, 
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and became one of the deepest thinkers of 
the Western Church of his age. He was 
one of the first, if not the very first, to write 
a consecutive explanation of a New Testa- 
ment book—a commentary on St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. He became Bishop of Poitiers about 
A.D. 350, and suffered much for his defence 
of St. Athanasius, whom he never saw face 
to face. He earned the title “Hammer of 
the Arians”; moreover he is to be regarded 
as the pioneer of Latin hymnody. In 
St. Hilary we have a brilliant example of 
the power of sanctified intellect; he was 
a great exponent of and sufferer for the 
Catholic Faith, and hence his title “ Con- 
fessor.” Hilary term in the law-courts used 
to begin on January 13. 

Jan. 18. ST. Prisca, Roman Virgin and 
Martyr, AD. 270. Next to nothing can be 
said of St. Prisca with historical certainty : 
possibly she is merely legendary, but 
probably with some reminiscence of Prisca 
or Priscilla named by St. Paul in Romans 
xvi. 3, and by St. Luke in Acts xviii. 2, 
etc.; who in turn appears to stand in some 
relation to the Catacombs of St. Priscilla, 
Rome, one of the oldest in Christian hands. 
St. Prisca is the patron-saint of one of the 
churches in Rome. In this commemoration 
we find one of the many indications of the 
Roman basis of the English Kalendar. 
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Jan. 20. ST. FABIAN, Bishop of Rome and 
Martyr: one of the four bishops or popes 
of the Roman Church named in the Kalendar. 
It is said that he was marked out for the 
bishopric by the sign of a dove resting upon 
his head, in allusion to the descent of the 
Holy Spirit in the form of a dove upon 
the head of our Lord at His Baptism. 
St. Fabian was martyred in the Decian 
persecution, A.D. 250, and buried in the 
Catacomb of St. Callistus, on the Appian 
Way, Rome. His martyrdom is referred to 
by St. Cyprian, and is to be accounted 
strictly and fully historical. 

Jan. 21. St. AGNES, Roman Virgin and 
Martyr. The tradition concerning St. Agnes 
is historical, though more or less intermixed 
with legend. She is reputed to be amongst 
the youngest of the martyrs, and to have 
suffered when but a child of twelve or 
thirteen years of age for confessing Jesus 
Christ. She was buried: in the cemetery 
now bearing her name at Rome, on the 
Via Nomentana. Testimony is borne to 
St. Agnes by Prudentius, St. Ambrose, 
St. Jerome, and others of reputation. She 
suffered at Rome in the Diocletian persecu- 
tion, A.D. 304. St. Agnes is named in the 
Canon of the Roman Missal. 

Jan. 22, ST. VINCENT, Spanish Deacon 
and Martyr. We was deacon at Saragossa 
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in Spain, and famed for his gifts of teaching 
and preaching, which brought him into 
prominence and subsequently to martyrdom 
at Valentia in the Diocletian and Maximian 
persecution, A.D. 303-4. He thus suffered 
in the same year that St. Alban won his 
crown. His festival became very popular. 
St. Augustine has four sermons preached 
on the feast of St. Vincent. 

Feb. 3. ST. BLASIUS, an Armenian Bishop 
and Martyr. This commemoration has no 
historical basis, and is therefore of no 
authority. Apparently Blasius is a mythical 
person, and the name would be well removed 
from the Kalendar. It is assumed _ that 
he suffered in Cappadocia under Licinius, 
c. A.D. 316; but no proof exists that this 
was the case. St. Blasius is the patron-saint 
of wool-combers. 

Feb. 5. ST. AGATHA, a Sicilian Virgin 
and Martyr. An historical saint, though 
her history is more or less intermingled 
with legend. She is said to have suffered 
martyrdom at Catana in Sicily under Decius, 
A.D, 251. Her refusal to marry a pagan 
magistrate, and so to deny faith in Christ, 
is given as the immediate cause of her 
delivery to death. St. Agatha’s name occurs 
in the Canon of the Roman Mass, The 
Synod of Worcester in A.D. 1240, appointed 
St. Agatha’s day, together with SS. Agnes’, 
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Lucy’s, and Margaret’s days to be free from 
toil for women. 

Feb. 14. ST. VALENTINE, Bishop and 
Martyr. He was Bishop of Interamnis, 
ie. Terni in Umbria, and is said to have 
suffered martyrdom c. A.D. 270. It is said, 
too, that he miraculously healed the son of 
a citizen of distinction named Craton, who 
thereby, with his family, was converted to 
Christianity. More conversions followed in 
consequence. St, Valentine was thereupon 
imprisoned, beaten with rods, and beheaded. 
Some say he suffered in Rome; but there 
is some confusion between him and _ his 
namesake, a priest of Rome, who is com- 
memorated on February 14 likewise in the 
Roman Kalendar, and who happened to 
suffer the same kind of death, and at about 
the same date. There are other less im- 
portant saints of like name, but the two 
best known are the bishop of Interamnis 
and the priest of Rome. It is the bishop 
who is commemorated in the English 
Kalendar. 

March 1. Sv. DAvip, Archbishop of Mene- 
via, the patron-saint of Wales, who died 
c. A.D. 600. The title “archbishop” is an 
anachronism; but there is no doubt that 
Wales, and probably Ireland also, really 
owed much to him. Special interest is 
attached to tbis commemoration, St. David 
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being the one Welsh saint enrolled by 
common consent in the Kalendars of the 
West. St. Machutus, commemorated on 
November 15, was a Welshman by family, 
but his life was spent not in Wales but in 
Brittany. 

March 2. ST. CEDDE, or CHAD, Brshop 
of Lichfield, was first consecrated to the 
see of York A.D. 664 or 665, and died on 
March 2, A.D. 672 (Bright). For an account 
of St. Chad, the Zeclestastical History of 
Bede (iii. 23, 24, 28; iv. 2, 3, etc.) may be 
consulted. His festival, together with that 
of St. David, was raised to greater dignity 
than that previously enjoyed, in the year 
1415. St. Chad, or Ceadda as Bede calls 
him, was one of the disciples of St. Aidan 
of Lindisfarne. He drew men to himself 
by his singular simplicity and sanctity of 
life. The cathedral church of Lichfield is 
dedicated in the memory of St. Chad; for 
in later years he had become Bishop of 
Lichfield. 

March 7. ST. PERPETUA, Mauritan 
Martyr. This commemoration is fully and 
strictly historical, and the account of St. 
Perpetua’s life and death forms one of the 
most touching and beautiful narratives ever 
written. She was a lady of high family, 
a wife and mother, who suffered death, at 
Carthage, under Severus, A.D. 203, for her 
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testimony to Jesus Christ. The account of 
her vision of the golden stairs and her last 
end is too long to be given here. She 
suffered together with St. Felicitas in the 
arena. St. Augustine has three sermons in 
their commemoration. 

March 12. ST. GREGORY M., Bishop of 
Rome and Confessor. The letter “ M.” after 
the name in the Kalendar is the abbreviation 
of Magnus, Great, and not of Martyr. He 
is so designated to distinguish him from 
other fathers and saints of the same name— 
SS. Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, Gregory of Tours, 
etc. “Gregory our father,’ who “sent us 
Baptism,” were the terms of simple and 
grateful affection in which the early English 
Christians spoke of the greatest and most 
lovable of Roman bishops. The fatherly title 
was singularly appropriate to a character so 
rich in tenderness and so profuse in energetic 
charity. The story of St. Gregory’s interview 
with the Anglican slave-boys in the slave- 
market of Rome, and the sending of 
Augustine and his companions on their 
mission to Kent, is one of the most familiar 
in English Church history. The feast of 
St. Gregory was first placed in the English 
Kalendar by the Council of Clovesho, A.D. 
747. St. Gregory is entitled to the gratefui 
memory of English Church people for his 
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great work in taking a considerable share 
in the christianizing of England. Of him 
them\/en eibede exclaimed, . “He . is. our 
Apostle.” His pontificate extended from 
A.D. 590 to 604. Church music owes much 
to St. Gregory. 

March 18. ST. EDWARD, King of the 
West Saxons, was murdered at Corfe Castle 
by order of his step-mother Elfrida, A.D. 978. 
He is designated “Saint” in the contem- 
porary notice in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
See June 20, below. 

March 21. ST. BENEDICT, Addot, was 
the founder of the celebrated and learned 
Order of St. Benedict, or the Benedictine 
or Black Monks. He passed to his rest 
A.D. 543. The Benedictine Order is his 
memorial. Archbishop Cranmer was burnt 
at Oxford on March 21, 1556. 

April 3. ST. RICHARD, Bishop of Chichester 
A.D. 1245-53, and canonized in 1260; the 
latest addition in the matter of date to the 
English Kalendar, the commemoration of 
King Charles I the Martyr excepted. St. 
Richard is buried in the cathedral church 
of Chichester. 

April 4. ST. AMBROSE, Szshop of Milan, 
A.D. 397—a strictly and fully historical 
commemoration. In his infancy a swarm 
of bees clustered on his cradle, but hurt 
him not: this was regarded as an omen of 
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a distinguished career, which in very truth 
was his lot. St. Ambrose was one of the 
greatest of the fathers, and a rare ornament 
of the Church. Amongst the more famous 
incidents of his life are his baptism of 
St. Augustine of Hippo, and his courageous 
resistance of the Emperor Theodosius in his 
sin of ordering the massacre of certain of 
his subjects in Thessalonica. St. Ambrose 
laid the foundation of Western hymnology, 
upon which all subsequent writers have 
built. 

April 19. ST. ALPHEGE, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was martyred by the Danes, 
A.D. 1012. His body was first buried in 
the cathedral church of St. Paul, London, 
and later translated by King Canute to his 
own cathedral of Canterbury. In 1078 
Anselm induced Lanfranc to recognize his 
canonization. St. Alphege suffered death 
at Greenwich on April 19. 

April 23. ST. GEORGE, Martyr, A.D. 303. 
The best evidence for the historical character 
of St. George is the wide diffusion of his 
memory. “Georgia” is said to be named 
after him; and a number of churches from 
the earliest times were dedicated to his 
memory. One of such, in South Syria, is 
said to date from the year A.D. 346, and 
a second from A.D. 367, but these statements 
need some verification; a third church, at 
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Thessalonica, is referred to the time of the 
Emperor Constantine; and the Emperor 
Justinian built a splendid church in his 
honour at Lydda in Palestine. St. George 
was equally well known in the West. 
Devotion to St. George received great im- 
pulse from the Crusades. Richard Cceur 
de Lion took him as patron of himself and 
his army; and his festival was ordered to 
be kept throughout England by a Council 
held at Oxford A.D. 1222. St. George, as 
St. Prisca, is the patron-saint of a church 
at Rome, and he came to be regarded as 
patron-saint of England in the thirteenth 
century. The English Kalendar is formed 
round a Roman nucleus, and hence, probably, 
this commemoration. 

May 3. INVENTION OF THE CROSS: see 
September 14, later. 

May 6. ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, 
ante Portam Latinam, i.e., “ before the Latin 
Gate,” ¢ A.D. 95. This commemoration 
relates to the tradition that the Apostle 
was, by the command of the Emperor 
Domitian, cast into a caldron of boiling 
oil, from which he emerged without hurt; 
whereupon the Emperor banished him to 
the Isle of Patmos. This event was said 
to have happened outside the gate of Rome 
called Latina. The tradition dates from the 
time of Tertullian, c. A.D. 200. The date, 
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May 6, originally marked the dedication 
of a church in Rome. Here again Roman 
influence upon the English Kalendar is to 
be traced, 

May 19. ST. DUNSTAN, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, A.D. 960-88, a strictly and fully 
historical commemoration. He was born 
near Glastonbury, where he received his 
education. He spent much time and in- 
fluence in the court of King Athelstan, 
where he found both warm admirers and 
bitter enemies: the latter accused him of 
being in league with the evil one, and he 
had to flee. Tradition says, that in his 
solitude he encountered the evil one, and, 
as Luther threw his inkstand at the devil, 
so Dunstan, to banish the coarse suggestions 
of the tempter, heated the tongs in the fire, 
and endeavoured to seize him by the nose! 
On the death of Athelstan, St. Dunstan 
returned to Court and became the counsellor 
of King Edmund, under whose patronage 
he became Abbot of Glastonbury. Finally, 
he was Archbishop of Canterbury. 

May 26. ST. AUGUSTINE, the first Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, A.D. 597-604, sent by 
Pope Gregory the Great to evangelize the 
kingdom of Kent, in which work he was 
highly successful. St. Augustine baptized 
King Ethelbert at Canterbury on Whitsun 
Eve, A.D. 597-8. No royal conversion could, 
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in all its circumstances and with regard to 
grandeur of result, compare with that of 
Ethelbert, King of Kent (Bright). St. Au- 
gustine is one to whom the English Church 
owes an enormous debt of gratitude. His 
name was first placed in the English Kalen- 
dar by the Council of Clovesho, A.D. 747, 
which decreed, “that the day of the burial 
of St. Augustine, who first brought the know- 
ledge of the Faith, the sacrament of Baptism, 
and the notice of the heavenly Country, which 
is May 26, be honourably observed by all.” 

May 27. WENERABLE BEDE, Pvzest, A.D. 
673-735, the great historian of the early 
English Church. He passed to his rest on 
Rogation Wednesday, May 26, A.D. 735 
(Bright). His date in our Kalendar is there- 
fore wrong. The singular preciousness of 
Bede’s character and the exactness of his 
literary work has fascinated all sorts of men 
ever since his day. His bones are said to 
have been removed to Durham cathedral, 
A.D. 1020; and a plain tomb in the Galilee, 
where the shrine once stood, bears the well- 
known inscription—AHaec sunt in fossa Baedae 
Venerabilis ossa. The epithet Veneradbzlis is 
said to have been filled in on the tombstone 
by angelic agency. In the earliest known 
English Kalendars Bede is commemorated 
on May 26, the day of his death, together 
with St. Augustine of Canterbury. 
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June 1. St. NICOMEDE, Roman Priest 
and Martyr. This is the date of the dedica- 
tion of the church of St. Nicomede at Rome: 
but the name appears to be fabulous, and 
should be omitted from the Kalendar. 

June 5. ST. BONIFACE, Bishop of Mentz 
and Martyr, A.D. 775, known as the Apostle 
of Germany, was of Saxon birth, being born 
at Crediton, in Devonshire. He was one of 
the most remarkable missionaries the Church 
has ever known. His courageous action in 
felling a venerable oak, held sacred by the 
heathen, at Fritzlar, is a remarkable incident 
in the life of St. Boniface. 

June 17. ST. ALBAN, Martyr. It is said 
that a Christian priest, fleeing from persecu- 
tion, found shelter under Alban’s roof, and 
consequently converted him to Christianity. 
To save this priest, Alban disguised himself 
in the fugitive’s clothes, and so dressed was 
led before the heathen magistrate, who in 
anger at what was done condemned him to 
suffer the penalty due to the Christian whom 
he had sheltered and permitted to escape. 
What became of the priest whose life he 
saved by giving up his own we do not know. 
It has been said that St. Alban was more 
wonderful than St. Stephen the protomartyr, 
in that he went straight from pagan darkness 
to the throne of light. It is also said that he 
suffered at Verulam, on the rising ground 
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where the abbey and English town of 
St. Albans afterwards were built. He is 
honoured as the protomartyr of Britain. 
The priest whom he sheltered has been 
called Amphibalus, from the teacher’s cloak 
which St. Alban put on in disguise. Each 
of these men had a shrine erected to his 
memory at St. Albans. St. Alban was 
beheaded A.D. 304 (Bright). 

June 20. TRANSLATION OF ST. ED- 
WARD, King of the West Saxons. This 
feast commemorates the removal in A.D. 
980 of the body of King Edward the 
Martyr from Wareham to Shaftesbury. 
See March 18, above. 

July 2. VISITATION OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN MARY to her cousin St. Elisabeth 
(St. Luke i. 39 ff.). This feast was insti- 
tuted by Pope Urban VI in A.D. 1389, 
and adopted in England in A.D. 1480. It 
is therefore of very late introduction. It 
is the last of the feasts of the B.V. Mary 
to appear in England before the Reforma- 
tion. See December 18, later. 

July 4. TRANSLATION OF ST. MARTIN, 
Bishop and Confessor. The removal of the 
relics of St. Martin is said to have taken 
place on this day, which is held to have 
been the date of his consecration, and also 
of the dedication of a church in his honour, 
It would seem that St. Martin was the real 
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Apostle of Celtic Gaul. He was a person 
of extraordinary influence and eminence. 
Of all the bishops of that age, St. Martin 
was the one who made the deepest impres- 
sion upon the heart and imagination of 
France, and, in fact, of a considerable part 
of Western Christendom. His successor 
St. Brice (see November 13) built a chapel 
over his tomb within the present walls of 
Tours; whilst St. Perpetuus, the sixth 
Bishop of Tours, about A.D. 470 founded 
a great basilica on the spot, and on July 4 
translated the bones of St. Martin to a rich 
shrine behind the high altar. One of the 
oldest churches in England is St. Martin’s, 
Canterbury—the little oratory where Bertha, 
queen of King Ethelbert, for many years wor- 
shipped and prayed. See November 11, later. 

July 15. St. SwITHuN, Bzshop of Win- 
chester, Translation of. St. Swithun was 
Bishop of Winchester AD. 852-62. By 
his own wish he was buried outside the 
church, but his bones were removed to the 
cathedral A.D. 971. Tradition says that 
a violent storm of rain fell on the day 
fixed for the translation, and by way of 
protest continued for thirty-nine days. This 
is the origin of the supposed influence of 
St. Swithun’s day on the weather—a sup- 
position which belongs to an age of credulity 
and desire for portents. 
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July 20. ST. MARGARET, Virgin and 
Martyr at Antioch, and said to have 
suffered A.D. 278 at Antioch in  Pisidia, 
though not in any of the older Martyrologies. 
She is commemorated by the Greeks on 
July 17, under the name of Marina. Like 
SS. Blasius, Nicomede, and Evurtius, this 
commemoration rests on very poor authority 
in history, and is probably mythical. It 
would be well if it gave place to the com- 
memoration of Queen Margaret of Scotland, 
an eminent saint, on November 16; or to 
St. Ignatius of Antioch, a glorious martyr, 
on February 1. 

July 22. ST. MARY MAGDALENE. Her 
identification with the “woman which was 
a sinner” (S¢. Luke vii. 37) is a matter of 
great dispute. All we know for certain is 
that she was the “ Mary called Magdalene, 
out of whom went seven devils” (Sz. Luke 
viii. 2). Some have held her malady to have 
been mental and not moral, and that she is 
not to be confused with the weeping and 
penitent sinner referred to in the previous 
chapter. She was amongst the number of 
devoted women who accompanied our Lord 
during His ministry in Galilee, following 
Him to Jerusalem, and witnessing His 
Crucifixion, amongst the “many women 
standing afar off”: she was also present 
at His Burial—an association sufficiently 
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remarkable to entitle her to reverent com- 
memoration in the Church’s Kalendar. 

July 26. St. ANNE, Mother to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. A church was built 
in her honour by the Emperor Justinian, 
but in the West her festival was first 
ordered by Leo III, AD. 795-816. In 
1570 Pius V removed her name from the 
Roman Kalendar, probably on the score 
of the legendary character of the com- 
memoration; though it has since been 
restored by authority. Her festival became 
popular in England through Anne of Bo- 
hemia, Queen of Richard II. Her identity 
and history appear to be well-nigh mythical, 
nothing certain being known concerning her. 
See December 8, later. 

Aug. 1. LAmMMAS Day. Lammas sig- 
nifies “loafmass,” or feast of thanksgiving 
for the first-fruits of the harvest. August 1 
in Welsh goes by a term signifying “ Lamb- 
tithing day”; the derivative Lambmas may 
possibly be the true one (/. M. Neale). The 
older title is St Peter's Chains, the feast 
commemorating St. Peter’s deliverance from 
prison (Acts xii. 6 ff.); and celebrating the 
dedication of a church on August I, at 
Rome, wherein the chains with which 
St. Peter was bound in prison were said 
to be preserved (Duchesne). The Cathedral 
Church of York, as also the church of the 
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Tower of London, is dedicated to St. Peter 
ad Vinewla. Lammas is a Scottish Quarter- 
day. 

Aug. 6. TRANSFIGURATION OF OUR 
Lorp. This event, recorded in St. Matt. 
xvii, “St Mark ix, and St. Luke ix, is 
one of greatest importance in our Lord’s 
life; and it is inexplicable why its com- 
memoration does not find place amongst 
the greater holy days of the Kalendar, 
This festival was made a red-letter day, 
with liturgical proper, by the American 
Church in 1886, and deservedly so, The 
festival of the Transfiguration is an ancient 
commemoration in some rites, but of late 
introduction into the Sarum use. 

Aug. 7. NAME OF JESUS, (S¢. Matt. 
i. 21.) This is again a late festival, already 
in use in the English Church when it was 
specially sanctioned by Alexander VI, 
c A.D. 1500. It would be well to remove 
this commemoration to January I, as a 
red-letter day, in connection with the Cir- 
cumcision, as it is written—‘“ When eight 
days were fulfilled for the circumcising of 
the Child, His Name was called Jesus” 
(St. Luke ii. 21). This commemoration is 
of English origin, dating from the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century. 

Aug. 10. ST. LAURENCE, Archdeacon of 
Rome and Martyr. A strictly and fully 
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historical commemoration of the archdeacon 
to Pope Sixtus II., and who was martyred 
in A.D. 258. By “archdeacon” is here meant 
the chief of the seven deacons who served 
in the local Roman Church. When Sixtus 
was led to martyrdom in the Valerian per- 
secution, Laurence made a most pathetic 
appeal to be allowed to accompany him, 
and to suffer with him whom he had so 
often assisted at the offering of the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice. This was not to be; but 
a few days later he was burned alive on 
a gridiron for refusing to deliver the Church’s 
treasures to the persecutors, St. Laurence 
has ever been an exceedingly popular saint. 

Aug. 28. ST. AUGUSTINE, Seshop of 
Hippo, Confessor and Doctor, died A.D. 430. 
He was one of the greatest of the fathers 
of the Church, and a voluminous writer of 
widely spread influence. He was brought 
up as a pagan, and converted to Christ 
after a long and great struggle, in answer 
to the prayers of his mother, St. Monica, 
being baptized, together with his son 
Adeodatus, at Milan by St. Ambrose on 
Easter Even, April 25, A.D. 387. Later he 
became Bishop of Hippo, where he had a 
great controversy with the Donatists, 

Aug. 29. BEHEADING OF ST. JOHN 
BAPTIST. This festival commemorates his 
death as a martyr, related in St. Matt. 
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xiv. I-12. The Baptist is the only saint 
in the Kalendar whose birth and death are 
commemorated; and this is well, since our 
Lord declared— Among them that are born 
of women, there hath not risen a greater 
than John the Baptist.” 

Sept. 1. ST. GILES, Abbot and Confessor, 
in Languedoc, ¢ A.D. 711-25. The accounts 
of this saint are not very trustworthy. St. 
Giles is the patron-saint of Edinburgh. 

Sept. 7. ST. EvuRTIUS, Bishop of Orleans, 
said to have died A.D, 340—nothing trust- 
worthy being known of him—and strangely 
added to the Kalendar as the only addition 
in 1604, probably to preserve the memory 
of Queen Elizabeth’s birthday, which was 
September 7, A.D. 1532. This commemora- 
tion should be deleted from the Kalendar. 
Evurtius, not Enurchus, is the right spelling. 

Sept. 8. NATIVITY OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN Mary. See December 8, later. 

Seprin HOLY: Cross Day. In the 
Kalendar are two festivals of the Cross— 
May 3, The Invention or Finding of the 
Cross; and September 14, Holy Cross day, 
or the Exaltation of the Cross. These two 
commemorations took their rise at Jerusalem, 
as a joint commemoration, early in the fourth 
century. Holy Cross day was the anniver- 
sary of the dedication of the churches built 
by the first Christian Emperor, Constantine 
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the Great, at which he was present, upon the 
sites of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre. 
This dedication festival was celebrated A.D. 
335; and with it was associated the com- 
memoration of the supposed discovery of 
the true cross by the Emperor’s mother, 
Helena — the day chosen being Septem- 
ber 14, the date on which it was believed 
at Jerusalem that this discovery was made. 
This discovery of the cross upon which our 
Saviour was crucified is called the Invention 
or Finding of the Cross. The feast of the 
Dedication or Holy Cross day was observed 
year by year with great circumstance, crowds 
of pilgrims from all parts coming to Jeru- 
salem annually to keep the feast in the two 
churches built by Constantine. Two cen- 
turies later, another event connected with 
the true cross took place, which gave an 
added significance to the Dedication or 
Holy Cross day, September 14; and which 
caused it to receive a new designation, “The 
Exaltation of the Cross.” When the Holy 
City was captured by the Persians, A.D. 614, 
the Emperor Heraclius was carried away 
captive, and he bore with him into captivity 
the relic of the cross discovered by Helena. 
Later this relic was restored with great 
ceremony to its place of honour in Jeru- 
salem. In this way the older festival of 
the Dedication received great enrichment 
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of commemoration, and the restoration of 
the cross gave the new title, “The Exulta- 
tion of the Cross,’ which is an alternative 
term for Holy Cross day. Holy Cross day 
regulates the September Ember days, as 
is directed in the Prayer Book. 

Sept. 17. ST. LAMBERT, Szshop and 
Martyr. his saint was Bishop of Maes- 
tricht, and was murdered in revenge at 
Liége, ¢. AD. 709. He is to be regarded 
as the Apostle of Brabant. His sanctity 
of life led to his violent death being 
regarded as a sort of martyrdom, as in 
the case of St. Edward, King of the West 
Saxons, commemorated on March 18. 

Sept. 26. ST. CYPRIAN, Archbishop of 
Carthage and Martyr. His conversion 
from paganism to Christianity, like that 
of St. Augustine of Hippo, was remark- 
able: he was a great bishop and a glorious 
martyr. He won his crown A.D. 258. 
Early in the ninth century his body was 
removed to Arles, and later still to Com- 
piégne, where it rested with that of St. Cor- 
nelius, Bishop of Rome—hence the double 
commemoration on September 14 in the 
Sarum Kalendar. The proper date for this 
commemoration is September 14. 

Sept. 30. ST. JEROME, Priest, Confessor, 
and Doctor, chiefly famous for his edition of 
the Holy Scriptures in Latin, called The 
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Vulgate, which became the recognized ver- 
sion in the Latin Churches. He died on 
September 30th, A.D. 420, and was buried 
at Bethlehem. From his vast learning and 
literary work he is accounted one of the 
four Doctors of the Western Church. 

Oct. 1. ST. REMIGIUS, Bishop of Rhemes, 
known as the Apostle of the Franks, died 
c. AD. 530. He is chiefly famous as the 
baptizer of Clovis, the first Christian King 
of the Franks, on Christmas Eve, A.D. 496. 
The baptism of Clovis is regarded as a fact 
of immense importance in European history. 

Oct. 6. ST. FAITH, Virgin and Martyr, 
said to have suffered at Agen in Aquitaine, 
c. A.D, 290. The story of her martyrdom is 
very like that of other Virgin Martyrs—so 
much so, as to throw doubt on its historical 
accuracy. 

Oct. 9. ST. DENYS THE AREOPAGITE, 
Lishop and Martyr. The identification of 
St. Paul’s distinguished convert, named in 
Acts xvii. 34, with a Bishop of Paris bear- 
ing the same name, has caused considerable 
confusion. This identification, which cannot 
be established on historical grounds, has 
been widely accepted. Evidently there are 
two saints of the name of St. Denys, one of 
whom is the patron-saint of France; but this 
Denys is not the Areopagite commemorated 
in the Kalendar of the Prayer Book. 
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Oct. 13. KING EDWARD THE CONFESSOR, 
Translation of—regarded as the patron saint 
of England, till superseded by St. George in 
the thirteenth century. King Edward was 
elected to the throne of England A.p. 1042, 
and died a natural death A.D. 1066. It is 
difficult to account for the popular reverence 
with which St. Edward the Confessor has 
been surrounded: no doubt he must have 
displayed personal qualities which won for 
him the affection of his people while he lived, 
and which were not forgotten when he died. 
His love of founding monasteries and churches 
was a great feature in his character, and 
doubtless made great impression on the 
people of his time. The great abbey-church 
of St. Peter at Westminster was through his 
efforts completed, and solemnly dedicated 
on Holy Innocents’ Day, A.D. 1065; but he 
was too ill to be present, and died on the 
eve of the Epiphany following, and was 
buried on the festival the next day before 
the high altar. There were three transla- 
tions of his relics—on October 13, A.D. 1163; 
on the same day, 1269; and under Queen 
Mary I, on March 29, 1556-7. The first 
of these is commemorated in the English 
Kalendar. The shrine of King Edward the 
Confessor at Westminster was destroyed by 
Henry VIII, and the body buried in the 
abbey; but in Mary’s reign it was replaced 
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in the restored shrine with great ceremony. 
This shrine still remains, though mutilated. 
Touching for “the King’s Evil” arose out 
of belief that St. Edward could cure disease 
by his touch, and that this power was vested 
in his posterity on the throne. This cere- 
mony was last performed by Queen Anne, 
and a special office for the occasion may 
be seen in many editions of the Book of 
Common Prayer up to that time. For 
further details, see Lathbury, Azstory of 
Convocation, 428 ff. 

Oct. 17. . ST. ETHELDREDAR SH eecee), 
died A.D. 679. Daughter of Anna, King 
of East Anglia, and sister of Sexburga, 
Ethelburga, and Withburga, all accounted 
saints. She was, against her will, married 
to Tunbert, an Anglian prince, who be- 
stowed upon her the Isle of Ely as a dowry. 
On his .death, Etheldreda was similarly 
married to Egfrid, son of the King of 
Northumbria. In both cases the marriage 
was merely nominal, hence the designation 
“Virgin” bestowed on St. Etheldreda. She 
established a religious house at Ely, of which 
she was abbess. On her death, her body 
was ultimately buried in the present cathe- 
dral church of Ely, October 17 being the 
date of its translation. The entry in the 
Kalendar omits this fact. 

Oct. 25. ST. CRISPIN, Martyr, who suf- 
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fered at Soissons in A.D. 285. He and his 
brother Crispinian were shoemakers by trade, 
and hence are considered the patron saints 
of that craft. A church dedicated in their 
memory was in existence at Soissons in 
France in A.D. 580. Both names are com- 
memorated together on October 25 in the 
Sarum Kalendar. October 25 is the anni- 
versary of the battle of Agincourt, fought 
on St. Crispin’s day, A.D. 1415, which thus 
marks an historical event of importance to 
the English people, and possibly accounts 
for the inclusion of the commemoration of 
St. Crispin in the Kalendar. See November 
13, later. 

Nov. 6. ST. LEONARD, Confessor, A.D. 
559—a disciple of St. Remigius (October 1), 
who lived for some time the life of a solitary, 
but was compelled by the number of adherents 
who flocked to him to found the monastery of 
Noblac near Limoges. King Clovis is said 
to have been his godfather. 

Nov. 11. ST. MARTIN, Bzshop and Con- 
Jessor, AD. 397, was Bishop of Tours, and 
took a prominent part in the evangelization 
of Gaul. In early life he was a soldier: 
the gift of half his military cloak to 
a beggar outside the walls of Amiens, 
whilst still a catechumen, forms a pleasing 
incident in his life. In consequence of this 
act of charity, he is said to have received 
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a vision of our Lord clad in the half-cloak, 
and to have heard His words, “ Martin, yet 
a catechumen, hath covered Me with his 
garment.” After his consecration to the 
See of Tours, like St. Boniface, he cut 
down a sacred tree in order to assure the 
peasants of the truth of Christianity. No- 
vember II, A.D. 397, is the date of his 
burial, which is said to have been attended 
by two thousand monks. A few years later, 
St. Brice, his successor, built a chapel over 
his tomb. See July 4, above. Martinmas 
is a Scottish Quarter-day. 

Nov. 13. ST. BRITIUS, Bzshop; said to 
have died, A.D. 444. There seems but slight 
grounds to consider Britius to be a saint, 
and his inclusion in the Kalendar is not 
a little perplexing: it is possibly due. to 
his connection with his great predecessor, 
St. Martin of Tours. St. Brice’s day is the 
anniversary of the massacre of the Danes by 
the English population, A.D. 1002. Probably 
this is the cause of this commemoration find- 
ing place in the Kalendar. See July 4, and 
November 11, above. 

Nov. 15. ST. MACHUTUS, Bzshop, some- 
times spelt Malo, a native of Wales, who 
became Bishop of Aleth in Brittany, the 
see being later transferred to St. Malo, 
which is called after him. His date is 
A.D. 564. 
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Nov. 17. ST. HuGuH, Brshop of Lincoln, 
from September 21, 1186, to November 17, 
1200, a Burgundian by birth, who became 
the famous Bishop of Lincoln. His burial 
in Lincoln Minster was done with quite 
extraordinary circumstance; King John of 
England, and King William of Scotland 
helped to carry the bier, and three arch- 
bishops and nine bishops were present. 
St. Hugh of Lincoln was one of the most 
popular English saints. November 17 was 
the date of Queen Elizabeth’s accession 
A.D. 1558: this may have had something 
to do with the commemoration of St. Hugh 
being added to the Kalendar in the year 
1561, 

Nov. 20. ST. EDMUND, King and Mar- 
tyr, murdered by the Danes, in A.D. 870, 
was the last of the East Anglian kings. 
His body was translated to Bury St. Ed- 
munds in A.D. 903. Over his bones arose 
the famous abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, 

Nov. 22. ST. CECILIA, Virgin and Mar- 
tyr, AD. 230. Venantius Fortunatus, who 
died c, A.D. 600, is the first writer to men- 
tion St. Cecilia. It is difficult to assign 
to her a true date or place, and no authentic 
history of her life and death is forthcoming. 
By means of various legends, St. Cecilia’s 
name has come to be connected with sacred 
music, It is said that her original tomb in 
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the catacombs of Rome has been discovered. 
Her name is found in the Canon of the 
Roman Mass. 

Nov. 23. ST. CLEMENT I, Beshop of 
Rome and Martyr, the Apostolic Father 
whose extant Epistle was probably written 
A.D. 95-7; and who by tradition has by 
some been identified with the  fellow- 
labourer of St. Paul, “whose name is in 
the book of life” (PAz/. iv. 3). It is quite 
doubtful if he was a martyr, the tradition 
that he was being very late, i.e, ¢ A.D. 400. 
Formerly, St. Clement’s day was regarded 
as the commencement of winter: possibly 
the commemoration was added to the 
Kalendar A.D. 1552 to mark this event. 

Nov. 25. ST. CATHERINE, Virgin and 
Martyr, a commemoration having probably 
some genuine historical foundation which is 
very difficult to verify. She is said to have 
been martyred under Maxentius, ¢c. A.D. 307. 
Her popularity in France and England dates 
from the bringing of her supposed relics to 
Rouen before A.D. 1035. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a saint more widely venerated 
than St. Catherine, of whose true history so 
little is really known—not one single fact 
related of her being reasonably certain. The 
tradition of her being placed upon a wheel 
with blades is at the root of the “ Catherine 
wheels ” of modern fireworks, 
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Dec. 6. ST. NICHOLAS, Bishop of Myra 
in Lycia, A.D. 342. Like St. Catherine, his 
great fame rests upon a framework of pictur- 
esque legend. From his name we get Sancta 
Claus (St. Ni’Claus). He is regarded as the 
patron-saint of children and of sailors. About 
A.D. 430, the Emperor Justinian erected a 
church to his memory at Constantinople. 
The mediaeval pageant of the “ Boy-Bishop” 
began on St. Nicholas’s day, and lasted till 
Childermas or Holy Innocents’ day. 

Dec. 8. CONCEPTION OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN Mary. This commemoration may 
be considered together with that of the 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Sep- 
tember 8. The design of both commemora- 
tions is to call attention to the immediate 
preparation for the Incarnation of our Lord. 
The close association of the Blessed Virgin 
with her Divine Son gives her undoubted 
right to special commemoration; and this 
is done not only by the festivals of the 
Annunciation and the Purification (March 
25 and February 2, in red-letter), but also 
by the minor commemorations of her Con- 
ception, her Nativity, and her Visitation to 
Elisabeth (December 8, September 8, and 
July 2, in black-letter). The only birthdays 
of saints named in the Kalendar are those 
of the Baptist and the Mother of our Lord, 
both of whom were associated with His birth. 
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As the human agent in the mystery of the 
Incarnation, the Conception and Nativity of 
the Virgin Mother were events of momentous 
importance. Her birth was the coming of 
one through whose agency the Eternal Son 
would take our nature, and reveal Himself 
tomankind. The remembrance of St. Anne 
(July 26), the mother of the Blessed Virgin, 
carries the idea of preparation for the In- 
carnation back to a previous stage of thought, 
in contemplating the mystery. The feast of 
the Conception of the Blessed Virgin appears 
to have originated in England, amongst the 
monks of Winchester, before the eleventh 
century (Ed. Bishop). 

Dec. 13. ST. Lucy, Virgin and Martyr, 
A.D, 303—of whose history nothing certain 
is known, In fact the eight commemorations 
of Virgin Martyrs which are included in the 
English Kalendar rest on most unreliable 
sources, being surrounded with an atmosphere 
of pious fable and romance. Whilst all, 
St. Margaret excepted, who is apparently a 
mythical person, have probably some genuine 
historical foundation, it is impossible to disen- 
tangle it from the legends which have mixed 
themselves with it. St. Lucy, together with 
SS. Agatha, Agnes, and Cecilia, are com- 
memorated in the Canon of the Roman Mass. 
St. Lucy’s day regulates the December Ember 
days, as stated in the Prayer Book, 
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Dec. 16. O SAPIENTIA. This is a litur- 
gical note or warning of interest, for it sup- 
plies a link between the English Church 
before the Reformation and the same Church 
after that event. The entry “O Sapientia,” 
in the Kalendar, points out the day on which 
the eight Greater Anthems were formerly 
commenced, being sung daily before and after 
the Magnificat at Vespers in Advent, from 
December 16 to December 23 inclusive. 
The first of these Antiphons begins with the 
words, O Sapientia, i.e. ““O Wisdom.” Five 
of the O’s of Advent are given, in wrong 
order, however, in the familiar hymn, “O 
come, O come, Emmanuel.” See Chapter IT. 
Advent, in the Third Part of this work. 

Dec. 31. ST. SILVESTER, Bzshop of Rome, 
A.D. 314-35; chiefly famous as the Pope 
under whom the Emperor Constantine became 
Christian: he died on December 31, A.D. 335, 
and was buried in the cemetery of Priscilla 
at Rome. Under his influence the Em- 
peror built and beautified many basilicas 
or churches. 


The following black-letter Saints of the English 
Kalendar are named in the Canon of the Sarum, 
York, and Hereford Missals—SS. Clement, Cyprian, 
Laurence, Perpetua, Agatha, Lucy, Agnes, and 
Cecilia. 


CHAPTER ix 


COMMEMORATIONS NOT FOUND 
IN THE KALENDAR OF THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


i. THE DEDICATION FEAST. 
ii. THE FEAST OF CORPUS CHRISTI. 
iii. THE FALLING ASLEEP OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 
iv. ALL SOULS’ DAY. 
v. SHROVE TUESDAY. 
vii ADDENDA TO THE KALENDAR. 


IN the previous pages of this work attention 
has been directed to the various commemora- 
tions of the Kalendar of the Prayer Book— 
the major and the minor holy days. Later 
in this work will be considered the seasons 
of preparation and the fasting days. In the 
present chapter, attention is given to certain 
commemorations of interest which are not 
included in the Prayer Book Kalendar or 
list of fasts or feasts. It has been urged 
that, though the Kalendar of the Prayer 
Book should be loyally followed, and its 
major commemorations duly observed, never- 
theless “something is to be said for Corpus 
Christi, for the Falling asleep of the Blessed 
Virgin, and for All Souls’ day, which appear 
176 
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in English almanacks, bearing the zmprimatur 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, down to 
1832; but this does not mean that the first 
two can lawfully be kept as red-letter days 
or celebrated with an octave.”* 

At the close of this chapter will be found 
“ Addenda to the Kalendar,” i.e., a selection 
of ancient and modern commemorations of 
interest and importance. In this addition to 
the Kalendar occur the names of Saints in 
whose memory many churches in Great 
Britain are dedicated. It is hoped that this 
added. list may be of use, at least in affording 
information not readily accessible. It may 
here be said that St. Scholastica’s day, 
February 10, was observed at Oxford until 
A.D. 1825; and there are doubtless similar 
examples of notice being taken of other 
commemorations not found in the Kalendar 
of the Book of Common Prayer, 


meer UE DICATION FEAST 


The omission of any reference to the Feast 
of the Dedication of a Church is a serious 
defect in the Book of Common Prayer: for 
this festival is exceedingly ancient, and it is 
one of very great importance. From a study 
of the preceding pages of this book, it will 
be seen how large an influence and share the 
t Dearmer, The Parson’s Handbook, 6th ed. pp. 501-2. 

N 
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dedication of churches has had in the con- 
struction of the Kalendar, and, in particular, 
in originating festivals and fixing the dates 
of their observance. 

The Feast of Dedication was a notable 
occasion in the religious year of the Hebrew 
people, long before our Lord came: and it 
is a festival which the Christian Church 
inherited from the ancient people of Israel. 
It was kept by the Jews on the 25th day of 
the ninth month, and on the seven days 
following that date. It commemorated an 
event of national importance—the dedication 
of the new altar of the temple by Judas 
Maccabaeus (1 Macc. iv. 36-59; 2 Macc. x. 
1-8) after the defilement of the old altar 
(1 Macc. i. 54), in the year B.C. 167, In 
commemoration of this event Judas Macca- 
baeus “ ordained, that the days of the dedica- 
tion of the altar should be kept in their 
seasons from year to year by the space of 
eight days, from the five and twentieth day 
of the month Chislev, with gladness and joy” 
(1 Macc. iv. 59). In St. John x, 22, we read 
of the observance of this feast, and of our 
Lord’s presence in the temple at the time. 

We do not at present know how early the 
Dedication Feast was kept in Christian times. 
There is, however, distinct evidence that it 
was kept with much solemnity at Jerusalem 
in the closing years of the fourth century ; 
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for it is mentioned by ‘Silvia’ in her 
Pilgrimage, to which allusion has been made 
earlier in this book. At the time of which 
she wrote, the Dedication was Holy Cross 
day, and the observance was the origin of 
the September festival of the Cross. ‘Silvia’ 
tells us that the churches at Jerusalem were 
adorned for the Dedication Feast as for the 
great festivals of Christmas and Faster. 
This is the earliest record, at present dis- 
covered, of the observance of the Feast of 
Dedication in Christian times. 

In the year A.D, 1536, on the very eve of 
the Reformation, Convocation directed that 
the Dedication Feast should be annually 
observed everywhere in England on the first 
Sunday in October, 

The Dedication Festival is not to be 
confounded with the Feast of the Patron- 
Saint of the church—the former is the 
anniversary of the consecration of the sacred 
building: the latter is the annual com- 
memoration of the Saint in whose name 
the church is dedicated, i.e. the Patronal 
Festival, or the Feast of the Title of the 
building. In cases where a church was 
consecrated on the date at which the 
patron-saint is commemorated in the Kalen- 
dar, the two commemorations are kept 
together and merged. 

« See above, ch. viii, Minor Holy Days, at Sept. rq. 
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The leading feature of the Dedication 
Feast is thanksgiving for God’s blessings 
bestowed in the church, and therein received 
by the faithful. 

The two great spiritual necessities of 
mankind are “grace and truth, which came 
by Jesus Christ;”* and He has stored them 
for our benefit in His Holy Catholic Church, 
and He dispenses them by the ministry of 
His stewards in the consecrated places set 
apart for this sacred purpose—our churches. 
As the earthly place where the Divine gifts 
of grace and truth are bestowed, every 
church is the Church in miniature: a church 
is the focus of the Church’s operations. In 
this light, what could be more fitting than 
that, in every year, a day should be set 
apart on which specially to remember the 
goodness of God in the supply of our 
spiritual needs, and to thank Him for the 
same? Such an occasion is the anniversary 
of the consecration of the church — the 
Dedication Festival. 


ui, THE FEAST OF CORPO Saal f 


It has been already observed that the 
ancient Church, and the medizval Church 
until the thirteenth century, commemorated 
the institution of the Holy Eucharist on the 

: St. John i. 17. 
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fifth day of Holy Week, Maundy Thursday," 
The Church of England, since the Reforma- 
tion, has followed the same rule or custom. 
In the Roman Church, the feast of Corpus 
Christi, ie., “the Body of Christ,” is now 
observed in commemoration of the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist, instead of or in addition 
to the more ancient feast of Maundy Thurs- 
day. 

The origin of the feast of Corpus Christi is 
as follows—In the later middle ages, a desire 
sprang up of observing a commemoration of 
the institution of the Eucharist at a more 
joyous time than Holy Week. A _ nun, 
named Juliana of Liege, believed that she 
saw a vision, which induced her to urge the 
authorities of the day to sanction a new fes- 
tival in honour of the Eucharist. In the year 
A.D. 1230, she succeeded in interesting the 
Archdeacon of Liege, afterwards Pope Urban 
IV, in her desire: an office was composed, 
and, in A.D. 1246, the bishop of Liege ordered 
the festival of Corpus Christi to be kept in 
his diocese. After the death of Juliana, her 
friend Eve persuaded the next Bishop of 
Liége to petition Pope Urban IV that the 


1 “The most ancient of the peculiar features of 
Holy Week is the festival of Maundy Thursday, 
devoted to the solemn commemoration of the insti- 
tution of the Eucharist.”—Duchesne, Ovigines, ch. 
viii, § 3. 
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feast might be observed throughout the 
Roman Church, and the petition was granted. 
His assent was given partly from his know- 
ledge of Juliana and partly from his desire to 
counteract the teaching of Berengarius, who 
opposed the Roman doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. In the year A.D. 1264, Urban 
published a papal bull ordering the celebra- 
tion of the festival of Corpus Christi to be 
observed annually, throughout the Roman 
Church, on the Thursday next following the 
First Sunday after Pentecost. 

The observance of the feast of Corpus 
Christi was discontinued in England at the 
Reformation. Thus, the English Church 
wisely reverted to the ancient custom of 
keeping the Thursday of Holy Week in 
memory of the institution of the Eucharist ; 
and, in so doing, avoided the anomaly of com- 
memorating the same event on two separate 
and unconnected days of the Christian Year, 
as was the case in the later middle ages, 
up to the time of the Reformation. In this 
instance, at least, the reformers were guided 
by a true liturgical instinct, which forbids the 
repetition in one year, on widely separated 
days, of the same commemoration. Such 
a repetition of commemoration inevitably 
results in one of such days being kept out of 
the chronological order in which the event 
celebrated originally happened. The institu- 
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tion of the Eucharist took place on the 
Thursday before Easter day, and not on the 
Thursday next following the First Sunday 
after Pentecost, the day fixed for Corpus 
Christi in the Roman Church. By keeping 
the memory of the institution of the Holy 
Eucharist on this latter day, the event 
commemorated is torn from its historical 
context, which associates it definitely with 
the Passion of our Lord. 


fee FALLING ASLEEP OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN 


(August 15) 


The commemoration of the departure from 
this life of the Mother of our Lord appeared 
in the West about the same time as the two 
festivals, the Annunciation and the Nativity 
of the Blessed Virgin, which are retained in 
the Kalendar of the Prayer Book. This com- 
memoration had its origin in the East, appar- 


t The Catholic Dictionary Addis & Arnold, p. 445) 
even admits that the Mass of Maundy Thursday “ is 
celebrated in white vestments, because the institution” 
of the Eucharist is joyfully commemorated on this 
day.” Similarly, Gregory of Tours (5th century), 
Avitus of Vienne (6th century), and Eligius of Noyon 
(7th century), alike describe Maundy Thursday as a 
festival, in contrast to a fast.—Kellner, Heortology, 


PP» 79; 7%- 
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ently about the year A.D. 600.. It is the 
only relatively Catholic festival omitted from 
the Kalendar of the English Church; for, 
broadly speaking and with slight exception, 
it is observed everywhere. In the Greek 
Church, the designation is “ The Rest of the 
Theotocos”—a title bestowed upon the Blessed 
Virgin by the Fathers at the General Council 
of Ephesus, as being “ The Mother of Jesus 
Christ our Lord and God.”? 

In the modern Roman Church, the desig- 
nation of the commemoration is developed 
into “The Assumption of Blessed Mary the 
Virgin,” as is also the case in the Kalendars 
of the Sarum, York, and Hereford? Missals. 
We are told that “the corporal assumption,” 
ie., the translation into heaven of the body 
of the Blessed Virgin, is not an article of 
faith amongst Roman Catholics.3 In any 
revision of the Anglican Kalendar this com- 
memoration under its ancient title should be 
restored. Dr. John Wordsworth, Bishop of 
Salisbury, in his suggested reform of the 
Kalendar, inserts at August 15, “ The falling 
asleep of the B.V.M.’4 


: This is the language of the First English Prayer 
Book. 

2 The Hereford Missal has sanctae for beatae. 

3 Addis and Arnold, A Catholic Dictionary, sub 
Assumption.’ 

4 The Ministry of Grace, 2nd ed., p. 433. 
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paeall SOULS’ DAY 
(November 2) 


The origin of All Souls’ day is veiled in 
much obscurity. It appears that Amalarius 
of Metz, early in the ninth century had placed 
in his Kalendar an annual remembrance of 
all the faithful departed. As the context 
suggests, this remembrance was made close 
upon All Saints’ day; but the custom of 
making it did not at once become general. 
The earliest clear evidence of the keeping of 
All Souls’ day emerges at the close of the 
tenth century, “when Odilo, abbot of Clugny, 
stimulated by a vision of the souls in purga- 
tory, reported to him by a pilgrim returning 
from Jerusalem, enjoined on the monastic 
churches subject to Clugny the observance of 
November 2. The practice rapidly spread.” * 
This is the origin of the keeping of All Souls’ 
day—Commemoratio omnium Fidelium De- 
Junctorum, as it appears in black-letter in 
the Kalendar of the Roman Missal, within . 
the octave of All Saints, and as an enlarge- 
ment of that festival. 

In the Kalendars of the Sarum, York, and 
Hereford books, November 2 is variously 
designated—Commemoration of Souls ; Com- 


t Dowden, The Church Year and Kalendar, p. 24. 
2 ie., “Commemoration of all the faithful de- 
parted.” 
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memoration of all the Departed ; Commemo- 
ration of all the Faithful Departed. 

As the idea of the pre-eminence of the great 
Christian saints and heroes was realized, and 
their number by the lapse of time increased, 
a very natural desire grew up in the middle 
ages, in the West, of remembering before 
God the innumerable and ever increasing 
company of Christian people, departed this 
life in the faith and fear of God, who whilst 
on earth did not attain to any special heights 
of holiness. This desire in time and by 
degrees found expression in setting apart 
November 2, the day following All Saints’ 
day, to be observed as All Souls’ day—The 
Commemoration of all the fatthful departed, 
of the pre-Reformation English Kalendars. 
This day became generally recognized in the 
West in the course of the eleventh century. 
But when certain grave abuses, connected 
with crude notions of the place and condition 
of souls in the intermediate state, arose (abuses 
so great as to have had a large share in 
causing the Reformation), All Souls’ day was 
removed from the Kalendar of the English 
Church in the sixteenth century. This is the 
reason why All Souls’ day does not find a 
place in the list of holy days appointed to be 
observed in the Book of Common Prayer. 

It is much to be desired that the com- 
memoration of All Souls should be restored 
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to the English Kalendar, for its presence 
there would be of service in bearing witness 
to a duty which, sad to say, has been much 
lost sight of amongst us—the duty of remem- 
bering the faithful departed before God, in 
earnest intercession. To pray for the dead 
is one of the oldest of Christian practices, as 
history plainly declares. To neglect or to 
abandon this duty, in public worship and 
particularly at the celebration of the Eucha- 
rist, is to part company with the Christianity 
of the purest age of the Catholic Church. At 
the present time there is no authority in the 
English Church, we regret to say, for any 
public observance of November 2 in com- 
memoration of the faithful departed. But this 
may be confidently urged—that any dispar- 
agement of, not to say opposition to, prayer 
for the faithful departed is glaringly incon- 
sistent with the emphatic appeal which was 
made at the Reformation in England to the 
faith and practice of the early centuries of 
Christianity. 

Dr. Wordsworth adds at November 2 in 
his Reformed Kalendar, “ All Souls’ Day.”* 


vein OVEL TUESDAY 


Shrove Tuesday is the last day of the 
seventeen days of the Septuagesima season. 


* The Ministry of Grace, and ed., p. 436. 
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The term is appropriate, as signifying the 
penitence with which we should enter the 
“great Fast of Lent, as expressed in the 
Collect of Ash Wednesday. According to 
Skeat," “Shrove Tuesday is the day on 
which shrift or confession was formerly 
made”; the word ‘shrove, being the perfect 
tense of the verb ‘to shrive,’ which the same 
authority explains as meaning ‘to impose a 
penance or compensation, to judge. This 
is in reference to private confession, and 
the imposition of penance, to be performed 
during Lent. 

By a degradation of language, in Q. Eliza- 
beth’s reign, ‘shrove’ was used to signify 
‘making merry, as in enjoying the sports of 
Shrove Tuesday. In this sense it is used by 
Shakespeare,?—“ Welcome, merry Shrove- 
tide,” the equivalent for ‘ Carnival,’3 the feast 
before Lent. This latter word was popularly 
resolved into the Italian carne, “flesh,” and 
vale, “ farewell,’ in reference to forbearing 
flesh-meat during the Lenten Fast.4 

The First Sunday in Lent was sometimes 
called “ Shrove Sunday,” and the beginning 
of “ Clean Lent.” 


1 Etymological Dict., ‘Shrove-tide,’ p. 551. 

2 2 Henry IV. v. 3. 

3  Caynaval, Shrovetide.”—Blount’s Glossographia, 
1681. 

4 Skeat, p. 95. 
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May. 


. Athanasius, Bp. or Alexandria, 373. 

. Monica, Mother of S. Augustine, 388. 

. John of Beverley, Bp., 721. 

. Gregory Nazianzen, Bp. of Constantinople, 391. 
. Alcuin of York, Priest, 804. 

. Vincent of Lerins, Priest, 445. 

. Aldhelm, Ist Bp. of Sherborne, 709. 


NANNnNNnNNNN 


JUNE. 
Justin Mart., Apologist, ¢. 165. 
. Columba, Abbot of Iona, Apostle of the Highlands 
of Scotland, 597. 
. Basil the Gt., Bp. of Czesareia in Cappadocia, 379. 
- Botulph, Abbot of Ikanho, 655. 
. Irenzeus, Bp. of Lyons, ¢. 202. 


~ 
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JULy. 


. Vincent of Paul, Confessor at Paris, 1660. 
. Joseph of Arimathzea, Ist cent. 
. Germanus, Bp. of Auxerre, 448. 


Nv 
° 
NnnM 


AUGUST. 


1. The Maccabean Martyrs, 2nd cent. B.C. 

4. S. Dominic, Founder of the Order of Preachers, 1221. 
5. S. Oswald, King of Northumbria, Martyr, 642. 

15. Falling asleep of the B.V. Mary, Ist cent. 
20. S. Bernard of Clairvaux, Abbot, 1153. 
31. S. Aidan, Ist Bp. of Lindisfarne, 651. 


SEPTEMBER. 


16. S. Ninian, Bp., Apostle of S. of Scotland, 432. 
23. S. Adamnan, Abbot of Iona, 704. 
27. SS. Cosmas and Damian, Physicians, 297. 


OCTOBER. 


4. S. Francis of Assisi, Founder of Friars Minors, 1226. 
10. S. Paulinus of York, Bp., 644. 

12. S, Edwin, King, Martyr, 633. 

19. S. Wilfrid of York, Bp., 709. 

S. Frideswide of Oxford, Abbess, 750. 
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NOVEMBER, 
All Souls’ Day. 
. Willibrord, Missionary to Frisia, 739. 
. Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 1093. 
. Hilda, Abbess of Whitby, 680. 
. Gregory Thaumaturgus, Bp. of Neocesarea, 270. 
. Elizabeth of Hungary, 1231. 
. Columban of Leinster, Abbat, 615. 


NNNNMNN 


DECEMBER. 

. Birinus, Bp. of Dorchester, 650. 

. Francis Xavier, Missionary, 1552. 

. Osmund, Bp. of Salisbury, 1099. 

. Clement of Alexandria, Head of its famous cate- 
chetical school, 2157. 

. Thomas a Becket, 38th Abp. of Canterbury, Martyr, 
1170. 


nm nNnNNnN 


Worthtes of the Anglican Church in modern times, to whom 


remembrance 1s due. 


JANUARY. 
William Laud, Abp. of Cant., Mart., 1645. 
John Cosin, Bp., Liturgiologist, 1672. 
Robert Nelson, auth, of ‘‘ Festivals & Fasts,” 1715. 
Charles George Gordon, at Khartoum, 1885. 


FEBRUARY. 
Thomas Bray, one of the Founders of S.P.C.K., & 
Diese, 1730. 
George Herbert, Poet, 1633. 


MARCH. 
Bernard Gilpin, Parish Priest, 1583. 
Thomas Wilson, Bp. of Sodor & Man, 1755. 
Thomas Ken, Bp. of Bath & Wells, 1711. 
John Keble, Poet & Divine, 1866. 


it APRIL. 
William Law, Mystic, 1761. 
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29. 
Blip 


16. 


16. 


May. 
Restoration of the Church of England, 1660. 
Charles Lloyd, Restorer of liturgical studies, 1829. 


JUNE. 
Joseph Butler, Bp. of Durham, & Divine, 1752. 


JuLy. 
John Pearson, Bp. of Chester, & Divine, 1686, 


AUGUST. 
John Mason Neale, Hymnologist & Author, 1866. 
Jeremy Taylor, Bp. & Divine, 1667. 


SEPTEMBER. 
Henry Parry Liddon, Preacher & Divine, 1890, 
Edward Bouverie Pusey, Divine, 1882. 
John Coleridge Patteson, Bp., Mart., 1871. 
Lancelot Andrewes, Bp. of Winchester, Preacher, 1626. 


OCTOBER. 
Thomas Thellusson Carter, Founder of the Clewer 
Sisterhood, 1901. 


NOVEMBER. 
Richard Hooker, Divine, 1600, 
Samuel Seabury, Bp. of American Church, consecrated 
at Aberdeen, 1784. 
William Sancroft, Abp. of Canterbury, 1693. 


DECEMBER, 
Nicholas Ferrar, 1637. 
Richard William Church, Dean of S. Paul’s, Preacher, 
1890. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, 1784. 
William Parker, 68th Abp. of Canterbury, consecrated 
at Lambeth, 1559. 


“‘ Almighty and Everlasting God, we yield unto Thee 


most high praise and hearty thanks, for the wonderful grace 
and virtue declared in all Thy Saints, who have been the 
choice vessels of Thy grace, and the lights of the world in 
their several generations.” —Scottish Liturgy. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE OBSERVANCE OF FASTING 
DAYS 


OuR Lord’s life on earth had its times of joy 
and its times of sadness; and the Christian 
Year, which recalls and commemorates His 
life, has likewise its corresponding occasions 
of rejoicing and of mourning, its Festivals 
and its Fasts. Of the latter we are now to 
speak. 

Judged by every right standard of religious 
custom and practice—the example and the 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ, of patriarchs 
and prophets of the old Church, of apostles 
and disciples of the new, as recorded in both 
the Old and. the New Testaments, the 
authority of the Christian Church, the 
practice of the early Christians—fasting is, 
beyond dispute, a Christian duty, Fasting 
is named more than forty times in the Old 
Testament Scriptures, and some thirty times 
in the New. 


i. Our Lord’s example and teaching 


At every admission of a new disciple of 
Jesus Christ to Christianity, we are reminded 
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that “Baptism doth represent unto us our 
profession ; which is, to follow the example 
of our Saviour Christ, and to be made like 
unto Him.” Jesus Christ, Who is in all 
things a model for His disciples, fasted in 
the wilderness, and on other occasions, as 
was the habit of every pious and devout Jew. 
In the Sermon on the Mount, He classed 
fasting equally with prayer and almsdeeds, 
as forming the three notable duties of 
Christians. In that great discourse, He took 
it for granted that, in these three matters of 
religious conduct or “ righteousness,” the old 
Jewish practices, purified from current abuses 
and formality, would be continued in the 
Christian Church; and He plainly approved 
‘their continuance by directing how they were 
to be acceptably and profitably performed. 
Bishop Wilson wrote, “ Jesus Christ, having 
prescribed rules for fasting, as well as for 
prayer and alms, it is plain that He has 
made fasting a duty as well as the other 
(prayer and almsdeeds).” * 

And not only did our Lord assume that 
His disciples would fast—and by so doing 
has made fasting more binding than if it 
were by His precept—but He has also 
promised a reward for rightly practising the 
habit. He said, “When ye fast, be not, as 

* Sacra Privata, Works, V. 333. Lib. Anglo-Cath. 
Theol. 
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the hypocrites, of a sad countenance: for 
they disfigure their faces, that they may 
appear unto men to fast. Verily I say unto 
you, They have their reward. But thou, 
when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and 
wash thy face; that thou appear not unto 
men to fast, but unto thy Father, which is in 
secret: and thy Father which seeth in secret, 
shall reward thee openly.”* “Our Lord and 
Saviour,” says Richard Hooker, “would not 
teach the manner of doing, much less pro- 
pose a reward for doing, that which were not 
both holy and acceptable in God’s sight.”? 
On another occasion our Lord declared that 
after His ascension, when He was removed 
from the bodily sight of His followers, the 
time of fasting would begin. He said, “Can 
the children of the bridechamber mourn, as 
long as the Bridegroom is with them? but 
the days will come, when the Bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them, and then 
will they fast.’ 


ii. Times set apart for fasting 


Fasting, a practice which possesses Divine 
sanction and approval, cannot be a con- 
tinuous and lifelong duty, to be done day by 


1 St. Matt. vi. 16, ff. 2 Eccles. Pol., V. \xxii. 4. 
3 St. Matt. ix. 15. 
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day; it is therefore only reasonable that 
_ certain times and seasons should be set 
apart for its exercise. Bishop Beveridge 
(A.D. 1637-1708) wisely says, “God Him- 
self hath commanded not only temperance 
at all times, but at some times abstinence 
and fasting: hence the Church hath set 
apart some certain days every year, whereon 
her sons should by fasting bring the body 
into a constant subjection to the soul; lest 
otherwise, if there were no set times ap- 
pointed for it, they should be, as most are, 
too apt to neglect it, and never fast at all.” * 
Similarly, George Herbert (A.D. 1593-1633) 
has the well-known lines— 


The Scriptures bid us fast; the Church says, Now: 
Give to thy mother what thou would’st allow 
To every corporation.” 


Thus the Church, which is to us “a sacred 
school of the knowledge of God, and the 
conduct of the soul,”3 true to the example 
and instruction of Jesus Christ, has publicly 
enjoined the observance of days and seasons 
of fasting and abstinence throughout the 
year. A list of these, given below, is con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer under 
the heading, A Zable of the Vigils, Fasts, 


t Works, Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol., Vol. i. p. 72. 
2 Poems, ‘ Lent.’ 
3 St. Athanasius, de Incarn., xii. 5. 
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and Days of Abstinence to be observed in the 
Year. 

That the keeping, in some way or other, 
of these fasting days is a matter of obligation 
is evident from the words just quoted—they 
are “to be observed ”—and also from the 
fact that, in the Service of Holy Communion, 
it is ordered, —“ Then the Curate shall 
declare unto the people what Holy days, or 
Fasting days, are in the week following to 
be observed.”* As to the manner of observ- 
ing the fasts of the Church, see later in this 
chapter. 


iii. The Church’s list of fasting days 


The following is the list of the fasting days 
of the Church of England. This list, as also 
that of festival days, was first inserted in 
the Book of Common Prayer at the last 
revision, A.D. 1661. Previously; the vigils of 
the immovable feasts had been marked in 
the Kalendar, month by month. In the 
original manuscript of the Prayer Book of 
1661, both the table of feasts and that of 
fasts precede the Kalendar. The position 
assigned to these tables in modern editions 
of the Prayer Book, at the conclusion of the 
Kalendar, is unauthorized, and appears to be 
due to the printers’ device. 

* Rubric following the Creed. 
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A TABLE OF THE VIGILS, FASTS, AND DAYS 
OF ABSTINENCE TO BE OBSERVED IN 
THE YEAR 


The Eves or Vigils before 


The Nativity of our Lord. | S. John Baptist. 

The Purification of the |S. Peter. 
Blessed Virgin Mary. |S. James. 

The Annunciation of the | S. Bartholomew. 
Blessed Virgin. S. Matthew. 

Easter day. S. Simon and S, Jude. 

Ascension day. S. Andrew. 

Pentecost. S. Thomas. 

S. Matthias. All Saints. 


Norte, that if any of these Feast-days fall upon 
a Monday, then the Vigil, or Fast-day, shall be 
kept upon the Saturday, and not upon the Sunday 
next before it. 


Days of Fasting, or Abstinence 
1. The forty days of Lent. 


2. The Ember days at the four seasons, being the 
the first Sunday in Lent. 
the Feast of Pentecost. 
September 14. 

December 13. 


Wednesday, 
Friday, and 
Saturday after 


3. The three Rogation days, being the Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday before holy Thurs- 
day, or the Ascension of our Lord. 


4. All the Fridays in the year; except Christmas 
day. 
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iv. Fasts preparatory to Festivals 


In regard to the relation of fasts to 
festivals, Hooker says, “it seemeth that 
fasts have been set as ushers of festival 
days. And so we find, on consulting the 
Church’s list of Fasting days, given in the 
Book of Common Prayer, that, with two 
exceptions,” all the fasting days are ap- 
pointed to be observed as preparatory to 
the festival days which immediately follow 
them, and to which they are intended to 
lead, — The forty days of Lent precede 
Easter; the three Rogation days precede 
Ascension day; Christmas day, the Purifica- 
tion, the Annunciation, Whitsunday, each 
have their previous vigil, as is also the case 
with most of the Apostles’ days. Of certain 
exceptions to the rule of a fast preceding a 
holy day, and which are, broadly speaking, 
satisfactorily accounted for, we will speak 
later. 


vy. How are the Fasting Days to be 
observed ? 


As to the manner of observing the Fasting 
Days, no directions are given in the Prayer 
Book. This omission is serious, for it leads 


« Eccles. Pol., V. xxii. 18. 
2 i.e., the Friday fast and that of the Ember days; 
neither of which are prefatory to any festival. 
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to much confusion: moreover, it has much to 
do with the widespread neglect of the obser- 
vance of the Fasting days. But from other 
English post-Reformation sources we learn 
that it has been considered right, at the least, 
to abstain from flesh-meat on these days. 

In 1548, the second year of the reign of 
Edward VJ, an Act of Parliament was 
passed (2 & 3 Edw. VI, c. 19) ordering 
abstinence from flesh upon all such days 
as had formerly been accounted fasting days. 
In this Act it was enjoined that, for the 
better subduing of the body to the soul, 
and the flesh to the spirit, as also for the 
preservation of the breed of cattle, the 
encouragement of mariners, and increase 
of shipping, all manner of persons should 
abstain from eating flesh upon the days 
there named ; that is to say, all Fridays and 
Saturdays in the year, the time of Lent, the 
Ember days, the eves and vigils of such 
saints as had been anciently used for fasts 
by the rules of the Church. In 1552, the 
sixth year of the same reign, Parliament 
enacted (5 & 6 Edw. VI, c. 21), the Bishops 
agreeing, that “every even or day going 
before the feasts of the Nativity of our 
Lord, of Easter, of the Ascension of our 
Lord, of Pentecost, of the Purification and 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, of 
All Saints, of all the said feasts of the 
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Apostles, (other than of St. John the 
Evangelist, and of St. Philip and Jacob) 
shall be fasted, and commanded to be kept 
and observed, and that none other even or 
day shall be commanded to be fasted.” In 
explanation of the last clause it was added, 
that “the said Act,’ or anything therein 
contained, shall not extend to abrogate or 
take away the abstinence from flesh in Lent, 
or on Fridays and Saturdays, or any other 
(day) appointed to be kept for a fasting 
day.” In Elizabeth’s reign, similarly, pro- 
clamations ordering the observance of fish 
days were set forth, but for motives of 
worldly and civil policy.” 

Though motives of civil policy, such as 
the preservation of cattle and the encourage- 
ment of the fisheries, were a convenient mask 
assumed by Parliament in dealing with the 
subject of fasting, it may be questioned 
whether the secret motive of such legislation 
is not more truly revealed in the following 
manifesto of Archbishop Whitgift, put forth 
in 1596 of Q. Elizabeth’s reign— 


‘“ Amongst all our sins, whereby we have provoked 
God justly to plague us with this dearth and scarcity, 


1 This statute, after being temporarily repealed 
by Queen Mary, was re-enacted in the reign of 
James I. See Heylyn, Hist. of Ref., Vol. i. p. 267. 

2 See Collier, Eccles. Hist., Vol. ii. pt. ii. bk. vi. 
P- 557: 
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it is to be thought that none have been more force- 
able thereunto, than our excess and riot in diet:” 
wherefore, by the queen’s strict command, Whitgift 
directs ‘‘that such as be of better ability do in 
the fear of God use a greater moderation than 
heretofore in their diet; but namely, that by none, 
of what degree soever, any flesh be dressed or eaten 
on such days, as by law stand already prohibited, 
other than such as by reason of infirmity be lawfully 
thereunto licensed; and that not only on Fridays, 
and other days by law already appointed for fasting 
days, no suppers at all be provided and taken by 
any, either for themselves or household, but also 
that everyone not letted by grievous weakness, do 
abstain from suppers altogether on each Wednesday 
at night.’’* 


According to the Homilies, put forth in 
1562, and ordered to be read in churches, 
“Fasting, by Christ’s assent, is a withholding 
of meat, drink, and all natural food from the 
body, for the determined time of fasting.” ? 
And again, “restraint from some kinds of 
meats and drink, for certain times and days 
appointed,” 3 is enjoined. The Homily 
quoted “permits two meals” on a fasting 
day. 


« Cardwell, Doc. Ann., Vol. ii. pp. 56, 57. 

Collier, 558, has some judicious remarks upon 
undue deference to civil motives in regard to 
fasting : summing up thus, ‘A restraint of appetite 
was always imposed with a prospect upon the other 
world: it was enjoined to reduce the senses, and 
make the mind more absolute.” 

2 Of Fasting, pt. i. 3 Ibid. pt. ii. 
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The due observance of fasting days 
involves, in spirit, the abstaining from 
attendance at festive gatherings, such as 
dinner-parties, balls, theatres, and other 
places of amusement. Obviously a mar- 
riage should never take place on a fasting 
day. 


vi. Seasons when Marriages are 
restrained 


In the year A.D. 1584, Archbishop Whitgift 
wrote to Q. Elizabeth, complaining in the 
following terms of the proceedings of the 
House of Commons: ‘They have passed 
a bill, giving liberty to marry at all times 
of the year without restraint, contrary to 
the old canons continually observed among 
us; and containing matter which tendeth 
to the slaunder of this Church, as having 
hitherto maintained an error.”* 

What the uncanonical seasons were to 
which Whitgift refers, may be learnt from 
the following clause, which was proposed 
to the Convocation of 1661, to be inserted 
in the newly revised Book of Common 
Prayer, after the Table of Fasts in the 
Kalendar—“ By the ecclesiastical laws of 
this realm, there be some times in the year, 


* Strype, Whitgift, 206. 
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wherein marriages are not usually solem- 
nized ; as, 


Advent eight days after 
| sunday the Epiphany. 

eight days after — 
until Easter. 


Rogation } Trinity Sunday. 


From 4 Septuagesima 


M1 


The rule restraining persons from marry- 
ing during certain seasons of the year were 
very strictly enforced in the seventeenth 
century, though much disregarded in our 
own day, when all Church discipline is 
generally set at naught. 


vii. ‘Fasting’ and ‘Abstinence’ 


The question of an intended difference 
in the method of observing days of fasting 
and days of abstinence in the English 
Church, such as obtains abroad, has been 
much debated. The balance of evidence 
lies most decidedly in the direction of 
ignoring any distinction; in other words, 
that all the days in question are fasting 
days. In the writings of Andrewes, Becon, 
Beveridge, Bingham, Bull, Burnet, Cardwell, 
Cosin, Evelyn, Gunning, Heylyn, Hooker, 
Johnson, Lathbury, L’Estrange, Sparrow, 
Jeremy Taylor, Thorndike, Wilson, who 


* See Cardwell, Synodalia, Vol. i. p. 134, note. 
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treat with more or less fulness of the subject 
of fasting, the words fasting and abstinence 
are used interchangeably of all the days 
in question, no hint being given of any 
technical distinction such as now obtains in 
the Roman Church, and which only dates 
from the year 1781. 

“Days of abstinence, as they are called, 
on which persons may take their meals at 
the ordinary hour, and eat and drink what 
they please, in any quantity so that they 
abstain from meat alone, belong to modern 
times. Anciently, fasting and abstinence 
went together, as a general rule, formed 
parts of the same idea, and could not be 
dissevered.”* Upon this point the present 
writer has enlarged more fully elsewhere.? 


viii. Diminution of number of fasting 
days desirable 


There can be no doubt that the excessive 
number of fasting days, appointed to be 
observed in the Church of England, should, 
by authority, be greatly diminished. It is 
quite certain that, with rarest exceptions, 
people are, for various and valid reasons, 
unable to observe with any measure of 


x Dict. of Christian Antiquities, ‘ Abstinence,’ 


pp. 9, 10. ‘ 
2 Trans. St. Paul’s Eccles. Soc., Vol. vi. pp 211, ff. 
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reality the hundred fasting days appointed 
every year in our Kalendar. Some authori- 
tative action is called for, in imitation of 
that of Pius VI, who, at the close of the 
eighteenth century, for the English members 
of the Roman communion, transferred the 
Vigils throughout the year to the Wednes- 
days and Fridays of Advent. The Vigils 
of Christmas day, Easter day, Holy Thurs- 
day, and Pentecost; the Wednesdays and 
Fridays of Lent; and all Fridays in the 
year which fall outside the Christmas and 
Easter seasons, and do not fall upon Saints’ 
days; would form a more reasonable rule. 
This last restriction would do away with 
the confusing anomaly of observing certain 
days physically as fasts and ritually as 
festivals, which under present rules is a 
necessity. Such a plan as is here advocated 
would, roughly speaking, reduce the yearly 
number of fasting days from one hundred 
to fifty, giving an average of one fasting 
day a week. With the exception of the 
Ember days and the Rogation days,’ which 
might still be retained as days of special 
prayer, and a less rigorous observance of 
Lent, for which in our climate a good deal 
is to be said, sucha relaxation of our present 


* Both the Ember days and the Rogation days 
are purely Western institutions, and therefore not 
of Catholic observance, 
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rules would, broadly speaking, be in accord 
with ancient precedent. It would be far 
wiser to have a smaller number of fasting 
days strictly and universally observed, than 
the present large number of nominal fasts 
almost entirely ignored. 

It is the writer’s conviction that ‘ Fasting,’ 
strictly speaking, ie., the abstaining from 
all but one full meal a day, is, through 
circumstances of early training, conditions 
of inherited physical weakness, stress and 
strain of life, and with regard to our climate, 
out of the question for the overwhelming 
majority of Christian people in England. 
“A law of fasting,’ says Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, “is very imprudent and very un- 
charitable, when it becomes, like Rehoboam’s 
thigh, too big and too heavy for all the 
people.” * Abstinence from flesh-meats and 
luxuries, with some diminution of the 
quantity of food usually taken, seems to 
meet the need of our times. And, in view 
of such a mitigation of the ancient and 
rigorous rules of fasting, it seems most 
necessary to insist upon abstinence from 
secular pleasures and festive gatherings of 
all kinds on fasting days—the time and 
leisure thus saved from the world being 
devoted to specially religious uses, such as 
public worship, private prayer, or works of 

t Rule of Conscience, Bk. iii. ch, iv. rule xix. § 7. 

P 
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mercy. It is surely better that the Church 
should alter a rule which is so severe as to 
be beyond the average man’s ability to keep, 
than to retain the rule, and wink at its 
habitual and hopeless transgression. But 
until such a change is made by authority, 
very much must be left to the individual 
conscience in carrying out the spirit of 
fasting, as a distinctly Christian obligation— 
an obligation which is altogether undeniable. 


PeoAPTE RT 
ADVENT 


IN the English Church, the season of Advent 
covers the period of three or four weeks, includ- 
ing four Sundays, preceding Christmas; and 
is intended to be observed as a time of pre- 
paration for keeping that festival, and also for 
the day of judgment. 

“ Advent Sunday is always the nearest 
Sunday to the feast of St. Andrew, whether 
before or after *;” that is to say, the Sunday 
nearest November 30, on which date St. An- 
drew is commemorated in the Kalendar. In 
the West, Advent is the commencement of 
the Christian Year, for it is concerned with 
the coming of Jesus Christ, from which 
everything in the Christian Church is reck- 
oned. The first Sunday in Advent is called 
in the Prayer Book Advent Sunday, for it is 
of higher rank than the other Sundays of the 
season, 

t Table of Feasts, etc., in the Book of C. P. This 
direction gives no indication as to what is to be 
done when St. Andrew’s day falls on Sunday. In 
the Scottish Prayer Book, a.p. 1637, follow the 
words—‘ or that Sunday which falleth upon any 
day from Nov. 27 to Dec. 3 inclusively.” 


2it 
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i. Object of Advent 


It is difficult to determine for what purpose 
the Advent season was originally instituted. 
Three theories have been advanced—(1) that 
Advent was first observed in the West in 
order to detach the faithful from the pagan 
rites of the first day of January, traces ot 
which remain to this present day: (2) that 
Advent was instituted simply as a preparatory 
season to Christmas, in imitation of Lent 
before Easter. Easter was the model festival, 
preceded by a fast by way of preparation: 
from this it was concluded that every high 
festival should have a preparatory vigil or 
season: (3) that Epiphany (i.e. Christmas in 
the West) being a season for administering 
Baptism in the East,’ though not so fre- 
quently as Easter or Pentecost, and less 
often in the West—Advent, like Lent, was 
devised as a time of preparation for the re- 
ception of that sacrament. 


ii. Date of first observance 


As to the date when Advent first began 
to be observed, it is likewise difficult to 
speak with certainty. The season is not 
named in the Pilgrimage of Silvia (¢. A.D. 
380), but as the manuscript is incomplete, 

« It is to be remembered that the Baptism of our 


Lord is the chief event commemorated on the 
Epiphany in the East. 
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we cannot lay stress on the omission. In the 
Leonine Sacramentary (c¢. A.D. 450) no trace 
of Advent in the month of December is to 
be found, unless it be a Mass of preparation 
at Christmas. The opinion of some scholars 
is that Advent was instituted in Gaul or Spain 
about the middle of the fifth century, and that 
it penetrated into Italy in the sixth, and from 
thence extended throughout the Church. 


iii. Character of Advent 


In process of time, Advent seems to have 
been assimilated to Lent, being regarded 
as a kind of winter Lent, and kept as a time 
of fasting for forty days, and even longer, 
from Martinmas to Christmas. It is certain, 
however, that the more ancient liturgical 
books do not give to Advent this penitential 
character. On the contrary, as Mgr. Battifol 
has pointed out, at Rome, in the eighth 
century, and as late as the twelfth, the four 
Sundays of Advent marked the progress of 
a season of gladness; the leading thought 
being that of joyful expectation of the coming 
of the Redeemer—the joyous going up of the 
Church to welcome the Saviour at Bethlehem.” 

: Observe the Epistle for the 4th Sunday in 


Advent—“ Rejoice in the Lord... the Lord is 
at hand;” also the refrain of the Advent Anthems— 


Rejoice! Rejoice! Emmanuel 
Shall come to thee, O Israel. 
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The thought of the Second Advent of our 
Lord to Judgment is not so prominent in 
the old liturgical books as it is in the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

For English Church people Advent is not 
a time of fasting—the only days upon which 
they are called upon to fast are stated in the 
Table of Fasts; and Advent is not there 
named as a fasting season—but it is to be 
regarded, according to the more ancient 
view, as a time of vigilance, expectation, 
hope, and rejoicing, in regard to our Lord’s 
first coming to save; and of heart-searching 
and penitence, in regard to His second com- 
ing to judge the world. 

The contemplation of the Four Last Things 
—Death, Judgment, Heaven or Hell—is very 
appropriate during Advent: these are the 
things which inevitably come to every one 
in the end, and they are awful truths which 
most concern us one by one. 


iv. Liturgical Features of Advent 


The liturgical features of Advent, accord- 
ing to the English rite, are as follows— 

The daily Old Testament Lessons are 
read continuously, morning and evening, 
from the Book of the Prophet Isaiah: this 
is a very old custom, and it is referred to 
in the preliminary matter of the Prayer 
Book, Concerning the Service of the Church. 
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‘The four Advent Collects have for their 
subjects, 1. the first and second comings 
Of Your Lord: 2. the Divine coming in 
Holy Scripture: 3. the coming of the 
herald of the Incarnate Son in His first 
advent, the preparation to be made by the 
Christian ministry for His second advent: 
4. our Lord’s present coming to the hearts 
and consciences of men. The Collect for 
Advent Sunday “is to be repeated every 
day with the other Collects in Advent until 
Christmas Eve,” as the Advent memorial." 

The Epistles direct our thoughts to—1. 
the need of watchfulness: 2. the inclusion 
of the Gentiles in the kingdom of Christ 
and His rule therein: 3. our Lord’s judg- 
ment of motive and conduct: 4. “the Lord 
is at hand,” therefore rejoice. 

The liturgical Gospels record — I. our 
Lord’s coming to Jerusalem in the past as 
her King: 2. the signs which shall pro- 
claim His coming to judgment: 3. His 
testimony to the greatness of His herald, 
St. John Baptist: 4. the Baptist’s witness 
to Christ. 

There is a certain amount of precedent 
for the omission of Ze Deum during Advent. 
The Sarum rules direct its omission at Matins 


The Collects for the first three Sundays of 
Advent are new collects: Advent i. and ii. dating 
from a.pD. 1549; Advent ili. from A.D. 1661. 
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on Sundays in Advent, but this was by no 
means universal in the mediaeval Church. 
And it is to be noted that, according to 
Sarum use, on Sundays and festivals in 
Advent, when the Ze Deum was omitted, 
the Benedicite did not take its place, but 
other devotions. In the Benedictine Order 
Te Deum is said on all Sundays both in 
Advent and Lent; at Lyons this was the 
rule as late as A.D. 1780; Quignonez, in his 
reformed Roman Breviary, directed Te Deum 
to be used on festivals even in Advent and 
Lent. There is much in the Ze Deum ex- 
ceedingly appropriate to Advent. 

The liturgical colour for Advent is Violet 
(St. Andrew and St. Thomas, Red; Christ- 
mas Eve, White, at Evensong). 


v. The Advent Greater Antiphons 


At December 16 in the Kalendar, we find 
the term O Sapzentia.* This is not, as some 
in ignorance might suppose, the name of 
a saint, but the commencement of the first 
of the Greater Anthems which, before the 
Reformation, were sung daily both before 
and after the Magnificat at Vespers in 
Advent, from December 16-23, inclusive. 
They are called also the “O’s of Advent,” 
since they each commence with “O,” and 


* Restored to the English Kalendar, a.p. 1561. 
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were formerly a noteworthy feature of the 
Advent season. They are all addressed to 
Christi trace of these “O’s” remains, 
as we have said, in the English Kalendar, 
in accordance with the entry in the Kalen- 
dar of the Sarum Breviary, Dec. 16, Hic 
incipit O Saptentia. 

The following quotations from the Le- 
genda Aurea, a famous mediaeval book con- 
taining the Lives of the Saints, gives seven 
of the eight Greater Antiphons, and some 
comments on each of them-— 


O Sovereign Wisdom, descending from the mouth 
of the Most High, come to us and teach us the way 
of prudence. And inasmuch as it is insufficient for 
us to be taught, we ask in the second, O Sovereign 
Head and Prince of the house of Israel, come and 
redeem us by thy power with arms outstretched. 
But little should it profit us to be taught and re- 
deemed, if yet we are holden in prison, fast-shut up. 
And therefore we ask to be delivered, saying, O 
Root of Jesse, come and deliver us, and tarry not. 
And what availeth it that prisoners be bought 
again and delivered, if they are not unbound, and 
free to go where they will? And therefore we ask 
that we may be unbound and loosed from all bond 
of sin, when we cry in the fourth anthem, O Key of 
David, that closest that no. man may open, and 
openest that no man may shut, come to us and 
deliver the prisoner out of the prison, who sitteth 
in darkness and shadow of death. For they that 
have been long in prison and dark places cannot 
see clearly, but have eyes that are dim. Therefore, 
after we are delivered from prison, it is needful that 
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our eyes be made clear and our sight illuminated 
that we may see where we should go. And there- 
fore we cry in the fifth anthem, O Orient, Splen- 
dour of the Eternal Light, come and enlighten 
those that sit in darkness and shadow of death. 
And if we were taught, illuminated, unbound, and 
bought, what should it avail us unless we be saved ? 
And, therefore, we say the two last anthems, O Thou 
King of nations, come and save the men whom thou 
hast formed of the dust of the earth: O Em- 
manuel, our King and Lawgiver, our Lord and God, 
come and save us. 


The Advent Antiphons are printed in full 
in The English Hymnal, No. 734, and their 
use daily at Evensong from December. 16— 
23 is greatly to be desired, as giving a special 
point to the season of Advent. 

The Dzes Irae,“ Day of Wrath ....,” is 
very appropriate as the final hymn at Even- 
song on the Sundays in Advent. This inex- 
pressibly solemn sequence, concerning the 
Last Things, is regarded as having been 
originally an Advent hymn. The Dzes Jrae 
dates from the thirteenth century. 


CRAP TER. [iy 
SEPTUAGESIMA 


SEPTUAGESIMA, like Advent, is not a time of 
fasting ; nevertheless, it has a solemn char- 
acter as anticipatory of and in preparation 
for the great Fast of Lent. The Sundays 
named respectively Septuagesima, Sexa- 
gesima, and Quinquagesima, are the three 
Sundays next preceding the forty days of 
Lent. Inthe Table of Feasts and Fasts in 
the Book of Common Prayer, we read : 


ae | 9 eae 
Pe Becsina Sunday is before 
Quadragesima | 6 Easter 


i. Meaning of terms 


The words Septuagesima, Sexagesima, 
Quinquagesima, Quadragesima, signify the 
70th, 60th, 50th, and 4oth days, respectively, 
before Easter day. Whilst Quinquagesima 
Sunday is exactly 50 days from Easter day, 
Septuagesima, Sexagesima, and Quadra- 
gesima Sundays are only, roughly speaking, 
the 7oth, 60th, and 4oth days from that day. 
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Quadragesima Sunday, or the first Sunday 
in Lent, is the 42nd day before Easter day. 
Durandus gives the following mystical reason 
(which, if not convincing, is at least beautiful) 
why the first Sunday in Lent is called Quad- 
ragesima, “ Because Lent reacheth not save 
to Maundy Thursday, which is the day of 
absolution; for by means of Lent well 
observed, and by true penitence, man spiri- 
tually cometh to the supper of the Lamb.” 

It was about the seventh century that the 
observance of the three Sundays before Lent 
commenced, thus extending the cycle of 
Paschal solemnities to the ninth week before 
Easter. 


ii. Use of Benedicite and ‘Genesis ’”’ 


In the First Prayer Book of Edward the 
Sixth was a rubric— 

After the first lesson shall follow Te Dewm laudamus 
in English, daily' throughout the year, except in 
Lent, all the which time in the place of Te Deum 
shall be used Benedicite omnia Domini Domino. 

This direction, which was omitted in the 
Prayer Book of 1552 and all subsequent 
revisions, is to a certain extent in agreement 
with the ancient tradition which forbade the 
use of Ze Deum in Lent, and also previously 


1 The use of Te Deum ‘ daily’ was an innovation 
of the Reformers. 
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in Septuagesima. Upon this point Dr. J. 
Wickham Legg says—‘“Te Deum, like 
Alleluia, is associated in the minds of 
Churchmen with days of rejoicing, and it 
is only meet that its use should be laid aside 
in penitential seasons. It is for this reason 
that Benedicite is sung from Septuagesima to 
Easter, not because Benedictte is any more 
appropriate, but because by long tradition 
its use has become associated with the season 
of Lent. Some hymn of praise should be 
sung between the two lessons, and something 
different from Ze Deum should be sung, be- 
cause Ze Deum is the festal hymn of praise.”* 

Whilst the direction to omit Ze Deum in 
Septuagesima and Lent was general, if not 
quite universal, the mediaeval custom was not 
to substitute Benedicite. This later canticle, 
considered in itself, is even more inappropriate 
to penitential seasons than the Ze Deunz, for 
it consists of “one unbroken song of jubilant 
adoration, while the Ze Deum has mingled with 
its triumphant praise the tenderest pleadings 
for mercy, the acknowledgement of human 
weakness, and the memories of the humiliation 
of the ‘King of glory’ when He took upon Him 
to deliver man.”* That the Ze Deum should 


1 The English Churchman’s Kalendav, s.p. 1907, 
January. Mowbrays, Oxford. 

2 Dowden, The Workmanship of the Prayer Book 
(London, 1902), p. 244. 
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be omitted in Septuagesima and Lent is one 
thing: that the Benedicite should take its 
place is another thing. The omission of the 
former canticle is in accordance with sound 
precedent: the substitution of the latter is 
not: for, as we have already noted, in the 
Sarum rite Ze Deum was a canticle of Sunday 
and festival Matins; whilst Benedicite was a 
canticle of another service, Sunday Lauds: 
neither canticle was for weekday use. What 
is really needed is a third canticle for peniten- 
tial seasons and days, and perhaps ordinary 
weekdays, less joyous than either Ze Deum 
or Benedicite. For example, admirable sub- 
stitutes for both Ze Deum and Benedicite 
would be the two discarded canticles of 
Lauds—the Song of Hezekiah, Isa. xxxviii. 
9 ff, exquisitely appropriate for Lent; and 
the Prayer of Habakkuk, ch. iii, very suitable 
for Advent. 

To sing Benedicite on Septuagesima Sun- 
day, when the first Lesson is the inspired 
account of the creation of the universe, is 
specially appropriate. The ancient custom 
of commencing the Book of Genesis in Sep- 
tuagesima, is referred to in the preface Con- 
cerning the Service of the Church, found 
amongst the preliminary matter of the Book 
of Common Prayer (paragraph 2). The 
appointment in the present Lectionary of 
Genesis from January 2 to February 4, the 
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Epiphany season, is a violent departure from 
widespread and venerable precedent. This 
dislocation of the ancient order appears to be 
due to Cranmer, who, in his second project 
for liturgical revision, previous to the issue of 
the First Prayer Book of Edward VI, trans- 
ferred the commencement of Genesis from 
Septuagesima (its original and proper posi- 
tion) to January, thus abandoning the ecclesi- 
astical year in favour of the kalendar year. 
This unfortunate arrangement was maintained 
in the Prayer Book of 1549, and has been 
continued to the present day. 

Benedicite is also appropriate on the 
Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity, when the 
first Lesson, Daniel iii, records the casting of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego into the 
burning fiery furnace, in the midst of which 
they walked unharmed, praising God in the 
words of the Benedicite,* 

The proper Lessons for Septuagesima 
Sunday give the account of the creation of 
the world and of man, whilst the second 
Lessons describe the new heaven and the 
new earth, which is to be hereafter. 


iii. Sexagesima Sunday 


In regard to Sexagesima Sunday, we know 
that the day was specially observed at the 


t The Song of the Three Holy Children, 35, ff. 
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church of St. Paul without the walls of Rome. 
The liturgical Scriptures of Sexagesima still 
retain special allusions to the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. The Epistle may be described as 
a brief life of St. Paul, whilst in the Gospel 
the allusion to the seed scattered in various 
places may be taken to refer to his missionary 
labours in many parts of the world. For- 
merly, as Dr. J. Wickham Legg has pointed 
out, “the Collect contained the petition— 
‘Mercifully grant that by the protection of 
the Doctor of the Gentiles we may be de- 
fended from all adversity. But this allusion 
to the Doctor of the Gentiles was felt by some 
to be unsuitable when the service was cele- 
brated away from the church of St. Paul (at 
Rome). Accordingly the monks of Clugny 
altered the Collect from ‘by the protection 
of the Doctor of the Gentiles’ to ‘the pro- 
tection of thy grace.’ So in the English 
Prayer Book we read ‘by thy power.’”* 

On Sexagesima Sunday, the first Lesson 
at Matins gives the story of the Fall, in 
sequence the account of the Creation of man 
read in the first lessons on Septuagesima 
Sunday ; whilst the first Lesson at Evensong 
continues the same sad theme, recording the 
wickedness of man, which provoked God’s 
wrath and caused the Flood. 


t The English Churchman’s Kalendar, a.D. 1907, 
February. 
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iv. Quinquagesima Sunday 


As we have already said, Quinquagesima 
Sunday falls precisely fifty days before Easter 
day. 

The special liturgical features of this Sun- 
day which call for note are—the first Lessons 
which record God’s covenant with Noah after 
the Flood, and the call of Abraham; and the 
exquisite Collect and Epistle. The Collect 
is a most beautiful production of the Re- 
formers in 1549, based on the Epistle, which 
forms one of the most noble portions of the 
Holy Scriptures, containing what has been 
called “the triumph-song of Love.” 

The Epistle for Quinquagesima Sunday 
concludes with the words, “and now abideth 
Faith, Hope, Charity:” these are the Theo- 
logical Virtues, so named because they have 
God for their object. Septuagesima is a 
season of preparation for Lent, and the 
Church prepares us for keeping the Great 
Fast by calling out and exciting in us the 
fundamental virtues of the Christian char- 
acter, Faith, Hope, Love—one of these 
virtues being emphasized on each of the 
three Sundays of the Septuagesima season, 
thus— 

Septuagesima Sunday: “By Faith we 
understand that the worlds have been framed 
by the word of God ” (Heb. xi. 3). 
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Sexagesima Sunday: The Hope of deliver- 
ance, in the Seed of the woman, Who should 
bruise the serpent’s head (Gen. iii. 15). 

Quinquagesima Sunday: The supremacy 
of the virtue and grace of Love (1 Cor. xiii.). 

The last day of this season is Shrove 
Tuesday : see p. 187. 

The liturgical colour for the Septuagesima 
season is Violet. 


PaaPrink IV 
eee LENT FAST 


THE Lent Fast, in regard to its origin, 
duration, manner of observance, and purpose, 
is a subject so vast and complicated that 
volumes have been written concerning it. 
A solemn season before and in preparation 
for Easter is very ancient, and it was wide- 
spread if not quite universal in the Church. 
But its duration varied much at different 
times, and in different places, and the 
reasons given for its observance likewise 
varied from time to time. 


i. Duration of the Lent Fast 


In a letter to Victor, bishop of Rome, 
Irenzeus (¢. A.D. 130-202), in referring to 
the dispute as to the time of keeping Easter, 
mentions a further dispute concerning -the 
duration of the preparatory fast. He said, 
“ Some think they ought to fast for one day, 
others for two days, and others even for 
several; while others reckon forty hours 
both of day and night to their day.”’ 

1 Ep. ad Victor, in Euseb., Hist. Eccles., v. 24. 
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Irenzus states also, that this variety of 
observance is not merely a thing of his own 
day, but of much earlier date. This state- 
ment is very important, for it carries back 
the observance of the fast before Easter to 
apostolic times. The keeping of the Lent 
Fast is therefore a Catholic custom. 

In the days of Tertullian (¢. A.D. 160-240), 
a fast of forty hours before Easter was kept, 
in memory of the actual interval during 
which our Saviour’s soul was parted from 
His body in death, and during which He 
was lost to His disciples. Thus the first 
Christians fulfilled literally our Lord’s pro- 
phecy—“ The days will come, when the 
Bridegroom shall be taken away from them, 
and. then will they fast.”* It is to these 
words of our Lord that Tertullian refers the 
fast before Easter in his day: the Church 
mourned in memory of the time during 
which the Lord was under the power of 
death.? 

Gradually, the length of the Lent Fast 
was increased, more and more of the preced- 
ing days and weeks being added, until the 
number of thirty-six days was reached. By 
some writers this period of thirty-six days 
was regarded as, roughly speaking, one-tenth 
of the whole year, and as a special dedication 


™ St. Matt. ix. 15. 
2 Tertul., de Jejunio, 2, 13, 143 de Oratione, 18. 
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of a tithe of the year to God in penitential 
exercises, though not in continuous and 
rigorous fasting. Speaking of the Lent Fast, 
St. Gregory the Great (¢. A.D. 540-604) says, 
“From this present day unto the joys of the Paschal 
solemnity there are six weeks coming,” i.e., less 
Sundays, which were never fasted, thirty-six days; 
“that we, who through the past year have lived too 
much to ourselves, should mortify ourselves to our 
Creator in the tenth of the year through abstinence. 
Whence, most dear brethren, as ye are bid by the 
law to offer the tenths of your substance, so contend 
to offer to Him also the tenths of your days.’’! 


The custom of commencing the Lent Fast 
with Ash Wednesday is not ancient.’ It is 
difficult to say exactly when, or by whom, 
the first four days of our Lent were added ; 
but the addition appears to have been made 
about the beginning of the eighth century, 
and at Rome, and it did not obtain every- 
where. It seems that the extra four days, 
before the First Sunday in Lent, were added 
to the thirty-six days previously kept, in 
order that a period of forty days might be 
observed, as a development of the forty hours 
originally kept in memory of the time our 
Lord was under the power of death. 

In the Breviaries of certain Western dio- 
ceses, the Lent hymns are not sung before 

t Homil. 16, in Evangell., qu. Gunning, The Lent 


Fast, pp. 64, 65, Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol. 
2 See Bright, St. Leo on the Incarnation, p. 201. 
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the First Sunday in Lent. ~A trace of the 
more ancient order is found in the Book of 
Common Prayer, in which the first mention 
of fasting in prayer does not occur, as might 
have been expected, in the Ash Wednesday 
Collect, but in that of the First Sunday of. 
Lent. This fact: points to the conclusion” 
that the first four days of the modern Lent 
are an addition, in order to enlarge the 
ancient number of thirty-six days to forty.’ 


ii. Motive in keeping the Lent Fast 


The English Church has definitely asso- 
ciated the observance of the Lent Fast with 
our Lord’s fast in the wilderness, as may be 
gathered from the Collect and the Gospel 
for the First Sunday in Lent. The Collect, 
“© Lord, Who for our sake didst fast forty 
days and forty nights ... ,’ appeared as 
a new Collect in the first English Book of 
Common Prayer of 1549. 

It is to be noted that the idea of keeping 
Lent in memory or imitation of our Lord’s 
forty days’ fast in the wilderness, an idea 
with which we are now so familar, is not 
very ancient. As far as the writer has been 
able to discover, no trace of such a motive 

t For fuller information and authorities on this 
point, see the writer’s Liturgical Year (Mowbrays), 
pp. 190, ff. 
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is to be found before the close of the fourth 
century. 

Although the association of Lent with 
our Lord’s fast is an after-thought, it is 
nevertheless both appropriate and beautiful. 
From ancient writers we gather that~the 
forty days’ fasts of Moses and Elijah, as 
well as our Lord’s fast, had to do with the 
duration of the Lent Fast. And it is interest- 
ing to notice, that the use of the Transfigura- 
tion Gospel, containing allusion to Moses 
and Elijah, sometimes during Lent, is well- 
nigh universal in the Church. It was so 
used in the pre-Reformation English Missals. 


iii. Reasons for keeping the Lent Fast 


According to Bingham,’ the following are 
the reasons given for the institution or obser- 
vance of the Lent Fast : 

(1) The apostles’ sorrow for the temporary 
loss of their Master. 

(2) The declension of Christian piety from 
its first and primitive fervour. 

(3) That men might prepare themselves 
for a worthy participation of the Holy 
Communion at Easter. 

(4) That catechumens might prepare 
themselves for Baptism at Easter. 


1 Antiquities, Bk. xxi, ch. i, §§ 9, ff. 
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(5) That penitents might dispose them- 
selves for Absolution at Easter. 

The fourth of these reasons is one of 
moment, and it appears to have had a great 
deal to do with the early observance of 
the Lent Fast. Easter was a special time 
for the administration of Holy Baptism, 
and it was fittingly preceded by a solemn 
preparation and by fasting.* St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, in the year A.D. 347, in the course 
of his celebrated Catechetical Lectures, refers 
to the importance of the Lent Fast in pre- 
paration for Baptism.? “ From this time 
(i.e., the date of the Council of Nicaea, A.D. 
325) forward,” says Mgr. Duchesne, “ Quad- 
ragesima is frequently referred to, but at 
first chiefly as a time of preparation for 
Baptism, or for the Absolutien of penitents, . 
or as a season of retreat and recollection for 
the faithful living in the world.” This last 
idea became more and more prominent, as 
the reception of the Holy Communion at 
Easter came to be insisted on more strongly 
as a matter of obligation for all the faithful, 
in times when reception by the laity was 
very infrequent. A trace of this infrequency 
of reception appears in the rubric which 


t A trace of this custom of fasting before Baptism 
is found in the first rubric of The Ministration of 
Baptism to such as ave of riper years. 

Po eaith @9y 3 Origines, vill. § 4. 3. 
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directs, that all the faithful shall com- 
_municate “at the least three times in the 
year, of- which Easter to be one.” Thus 
the prominence given to Communion at 
Easter naturally suggested a time of pre- 
paration, such as the Lent Fast, ready to 
hand, afforded for that purpose. 


iv. The word ‘Lent’ 


The word ‘ Lent’ is probably derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon Lenxcten, or Spring—Lent 
always occurring in that season of the year. 
A second derivation is from the Anglo- 
Saxon /ang, or long; because in Spring the 
days lengthened perceptibly.” 

It is to be noted that the six Sundays in 
Lent? are no part of Lent, and are therefore 
not to be fasted. The early Christians held 
it unlawful to fast on Sunday, because upon 
that day Jesus Christ rose from the dead, and 
thus made it a day of joy and comfort. This 
gives the explanation of the Prayer Book rule, 
“that if any feast-day falls upon a Monday, 
then the vigil, or fast-day, shalt be kept upon 
the Saturday, and not upon the Sunday next 
before it.” 

t Skeat says, ‘this is possible, but not certain.” — 
Etymolog. Dict., Oxford, 1882, sub ‘ Lent.’ 

2 The Prayer Book speaks of “ The Forty Days of 


Lent,” but describes the Sundays falling in that 
season as “ Sundays in Lent.” 
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v. Names of certain days of or 
in Lent 


1. Ash Wednesday — The Prayer Book 
speaks of “the first day of Lent, commonly 
called Ash Wednesday.” This day is so 
named from the impressive ceremony which 
for many centuries was performed upon it. 
It was an ancient custom on Palm Sunday 
to bless and distribute palm or other 
branches, which were then carried in solemn 
procession, in remembrance of our Lord’s 
triumphal entrance into Jerusalem the fifth 
day before He was crucified. These palms 
were taken home and safely kept until the 
beginning of the next Lent, when they were 
brought to the churches and burnt. The 
ashes were formerly cast upon the heads of 
penitents only, but in later times upon the 
heads of the people generally, in the form of 
a cross, as they knelt in the churches; whilst 
the priest repeated the words, “ Remember, 
man, that thou art dust, and to dust thou 
shalt return.” It is this ceremony, formerly 
performed upon the first day of Lent, which 
is the origin of the term “ Ash Wednesday ” ; 
and this name continued to be used in the 
English Church after the distribution of 
ashes was forbidden at the Reformation in 
the sixteenth century. The ceremony was 
a much modified survival and relic of the 
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more ancient penitential discipline of the 
Church in Lent. In place of the mediaeval 
ceremony of the ashes, we have The Com- 
mination on Ash Wednesday. 

2. Quadragesima Sunday—so named in 
the Prayer Book, is the First Sunday in 
Lent. The term Quadragesima is also used 
by some writers for the Lent Fast. 

3. Mid-Lent or Refreshment Sunday —is 
the Fourth Sunday in Lent, and the latter 
term is popularly used in reference to the 
Gospel for the day, which records the feeding 
of the multitude. 

4. Passion Sunday—the Second Sunday 
before Easter day, is so named because the 
Gospel refers to the beginning of the Passion 
of our Lord. There is no good authority 
for describing the last week but one in 
Lent as ‘Passion week, for the term is 
applied by some early writers to the last 
week in Lent or Holy week. But we may 
well speak of the last fortnight of Lent as 
‘ Passiontide.’ 

5. Palm Sunday—the Sunday next before 
Easter, and the first day of Holy week, is 
commonly so named from the ancient cere- 
mony of blessing palms on this day— 
' See “pr 76: 

6. Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, Easter 
Even—See pp. 78 to 85. 
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vi. Liturgical Features of Lent and 
Passiontide 


The liturgical features of Lent are as 
follows— 

The reading of Genesis, Exodus, and 
Jeremiah, on Sundays in Septuagesima, the 
first four weeks of Lent, and Passiontide: 
this is in accord with good precedent. 
The Seven Penitential Psalms are said on 
Ash Wednesday. The Ash Wednesday 
Collect is added daily as the Lent memorial. 

The Gospels selected reveal our Lord in 
personal conflict with Satan, and they 
instruct us in His method of rescuing man 
from his tyranny. On the First Sunday in 
Lent, we read of Christ as Man doing battle 
alone with the evil one, and gaining the 
victory in His own person: on the Second 
Sunday, He wins the battle for others, by 
casting out the devil: on the Third Sunday, 
we learn that, after the evil one has been 
expelled, our hearts must be occupied, lest 
he return and dwell there: on the Fourth 
Sunday, we are led on to think of the Holy 
Eucharist, in which Jesus Christ Himself 
comes to occupy the heart, thereby prevent- 
ing the entrance of the evil one: on the 
Fifth Sunday, we see the practical .result of 
rejecting Christ as the Deliverer from the 
power of evil—the enemies of our Lord are 
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found falsely accusing Him and planning 
His death. This sequence of thought is 
remarkable, and valuable too. 

Te Deum should not be used in Lent: 
see: Op, 220, ff. 

The liturgical colour for the whole of Lent 
may be Violet; or, in accordance with the 
custom widely prevailing in the second year 
of K. Edward VI, white linen, with crosses 
and other devices thereon, may be used 
instead of Violet, for the first four weeks of 
Lent, and Red and Black may be substituted 
for Violet during the last solemn fortnight, 
i.e., during Passiontide. On Maundy Thurs- 
day, White may be used for the Eucharist, 
though in England the colour was more 
generally Red. On Good Friday and Easter 
Even the altars are stripped and bare, whilst 
the liturgical colour of the ministers’ vestures 
may be Violet or the Passiontide Red and 
Black. 


CHAPTERS 


THE VIGIES 


THE first in order of the fasting days, 
according to the list in the Prayer Book (see 
page 200), are the Vigils. From a study 
of that list it will be seen that the fasting 
days precede the festivals, and prepare for 
and usher them in. The due observance 
of the festivals is thus helped by the devo- 
tions of their preceding fasts. Most of the 
Saints’ days are preceded by a Vigil or 
fast. This may be taken to signify that 
we should be as the blessed Saints, who 
were tried before they entered into a state 
of peace and joy—their virtue was tried 
and proved before it was crowned, according 
to the Divine method: see St. James i. 12. 
Whilst this is so, it is true to say that, in 
early times, there is no indication that fast- 
ing was a condition of keeping a Vigil. 
Fasting upon Vigils became the custom not 
later than the ninth century. It is the Vigil 
that is really ancient, and not the fast 
thereon. ; 
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i. Origin and History of Vigils 


The results of recent research point to the 
conclusion that in their origin Vigils are 
closely connected with the Eucharist. This 
Service is composed of two parts, the first 
of which is preparatory to the second, 
namely— 

(1) The Missa Catechumenorum, or ante- 
Communion, which concludes with 
the Creed and Sermon. 

(2) The Missa Fidelium, or Communion 
proper, which commences at the 
Offertory. 

Although these two portions of the Eu- 
charistic Service are now united, as in our 
Book of Common Prayer, they appear to 
have been originally distinct, and to have 
taken place at different times. It seems 
that the ante-Communion represents the 
devotions of the old Christian assemblies, 
and that it was not necessarily followed in 
every case by the Communion Service 
proper: in other words, the first half of the 
Eucharistic celebration originally consisted 
of the devotions of the Vigil. In very 
early times this preliminary service was 
immediately followed by the Eucharistic 
Oblation and Communion: and, after being 
so long regarded as a preparation for and 
introduction to the Eucharist, it came in 
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time to be considered an integral part of 
the Eucharist itself. “Vigil services,” says 
Dr. Swete, “where they existed, appear to 
have served as a preparation for the early 
Eucharist.” * 

From the example of the fast preceding 
Easter, it was concluded that every high 
festival should have a prepapatom Vigil, 
immediately preceding it. 

If these conclusions be true, as they prob- 
ably are, we may again observe the influence 
of the Easter festival, in regard to the origin 
of Vigils. 

Some have traced the Church’s appoint- 
ment of Vigils before her festivals further 
back still, and have seen in them a con- 
tinuation of the custom of the Jewish 
Church. “Amongst the Jews,” as L’Estrange 
points out,” “such feasts as were celebrated 
with the most solemn service were more 
strictly fasted in the forenoon until midday, 
or their sixth hour, that is, until after their 
morning service. This is the reason that the 
Pharisees cavilled at our Saviour in relation 
to His disciples, saying ‘Thy disciples do 
that which is not lawful to do upon the 
Sabbath day’ (St. Matt. xii. 2). What was 


1 Eucharistic Belief in the Second and Third Cen- 
turies, in The Journal of Theol. Studies, iii. 162. 

2 Alliance of Divine Offices, Ch. ii. p. 81. Lib. Anglo- 
Cath. Theol. 
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that? Not because they ‘plucked the ears 
of corn, but because they ‘ate them,’ break- 
ing thereby the forenoon fast of the Sabbath.” 

A Vigil, as the word indicates, was an- 
ciently a night, or a greater part of a night, 
spent in watching and _ prayer. Scan- 
dals arising, these nocturnal watches were 
abolished, a fast on the previous day being 
substituted for them, the name ‘vigil’ still 
being retained. The Vigil is now therefore 
connected with the whole day previous to 
the festival, and not with its evening only 
as at the first. 


ii. Omission of Vigils accounted for 


On comparing the Table of Fasts with the 
Table of Feasts, it will be noticed that no 
Vigils are appointed for the following Holy 
Days:—St. Stephen, St. John, Holy Inno- 
cents, the Circumcision, the Epiphany, the 
Conversion of St. Paul, St. Mark, SS. Philip 
and James, St. Barnabas, St. Michael and 
All Angels, and St. Luke. These omissions 
of Vigils call for some explanation. 

Interpreting symbolically our Lord’s words, 
“Can the children of the bridechamber fast, 
while the Bridegroom is with them?” it has 
been commonly assumed that, during the 
festival-periods of Christmas and Epiphany, 
and from Easter to Pentecost, a// fasting 

R 
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days are of set purpose excluded by the 
Church. On this supposition which, broadly 
speaking, is true, the omission of Vigils is 
satisfactorily accounted for in the cases of 
St. Stephen, St. John, Holy Innocents, the 
Circumcision, the Epiphany (and, possibly, 
the Conversion of St. Paul), in the seasons 
of Christmas and Epiphany; and of St. Mark, 
and SS. Philip and James, in that of Easter ; 
leaving only St. Barnabas, St. Luke, and 
Michaelmas, to be accounted for. But this 
exemption from fasting in the periods 
referred to, for which considerable autho- 
rity can be quoted,” has not been so strictly 


t Johnson, in his Collection of the Laws and Canons 
of the Church of England, Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol., 
Vol. i. p. 508, quotes King Cnute’s Laws Ecclesias- 
tical, A.D. 1017, § 16, ‘ Let solemn fasts be observed 
(whether Ember fast, or Lent fast, or any other fast) 
with all diligence; the fast before all St. Mary’s 
masses’’—i.e., the Purification, the Annunciation, 
the Nativity, ete-—‘‘and before all the apostles’ 
masses (excepting that we do not command a fast 
before St. Philip and Jacob’s, on the account of the 
feast of Easter,) and every Friday’s fast, (unless it 
be a feast,) and no man need fast from Easter to 
Pentecost, (unless one be under penance, or that he 
choose to fast,) or from mid-winter ’’—i.e., Christ- 
mas day—‘ till the octaves of Epiphany.” 

“ The holy fathers pronounced anathema on those 
who should fast either between Easter and Pente- 
cost, or between the Nativity and the Epiphany.”— 
Cosin, Works, Vol. v. p. 24. 

“The present Greek Church knows nothing of the 
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or consistently maintained in the West as it 
has been in the East. In the Kalendar of 
the English Church, the eve of the Purifica- 
tion, which, according to some authorities, 
falls within the season of Epiphany, is 
appointed to be fasted; though there 
is no Vigil in the Sarum books. The 
Vigil of Pentecost also falls between Easter 
day and Whitsunday. Another remarkable 
exception to the dictum, ‘no fasts in Easter,’ 
is that of the Rogation days; which, though 
often called ‘abstinence days’ only, were 
described as jeyunia (fasts) by the council of 
Clovesho, A.D. 747, and ordered to be fasted 
till three o’clock in the afternoon. Bishop 
Sparrow, feeling the inconsistency of observ- 
ing the Rogation fast before Ascension day, 
says— The fast of Rogation week is volun- 
tary ; for there is no fast commanded betwixt 
Easter and Whitsunday.”* And, lastly, 
our modern observance of Fridays in the 
seasons of Christmas and Easter, in the 
West—so carefully forbidden on _ festival 
days in the early Church, and as late as 


three Rogation days before Ascension ; neither have 
they any stated fasts between Easter and Pentecost, 
no, not so much as the half-fasts of Wednesdays and 
Fridays, which were observed as Siationary days in 
all other parts of the year.’’—Bingham, Antiquities, 
xxl. 8. 

t Rationale, p. 148. 
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the beginning of the eleventh century in 
England—is a very undesirable exception 
to the old rule that fasting is out of place 
on festivals and during festival seasons, 

In reference to the Conversion of St. Paul, 
St. Barnabas, and St. Luke, it seems probable 
that Vigils are omitted on the ground that 
these days were not formerly considered to 
be on an equality with other holy days, but 
to be but secondary festivals. In Cosin’s 
second series of Notes, written in an inter- 
leaved Book of Common Prayer, printed in 
1638, a kalendar of minor holy days is found, 
in which occurs “June 11. Barnabe, Von 
est Festum.’* Neither St. Paul nor St. Bar- 
nabas was of the number of the original 
apostles. Bp. Beveridge says, “To distin- 
guish St. Paul and St. Barnabas from the 
twelve, the Eves or Vigils of these days are 
not appointed to be observed, so as those of 
the others are.’* Both the Conversion of 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas are omitted from 
the list of holy days ordered to be observed 
in the English Church in the time of 
Edward VI. In the.Sarum Primer of 1543, 
and also in the New Kalendar put forth 


1 Works, Vol. v. p. 225. 

2 Works, Vol. i. serm. ii. p. 36. 

In the Sarum Kalendar, possibly on similar 
grounds, St. Matthias has no Vigil, though this 
is not the case in our Kalendar. 
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in 1561, in Elizabeth’s reign, both these 
days are among the black-letter holy days, 
whilst the festivals of the other apostles are 
printed in red. St. Barnabas also falls in 
June, a month which has already the full 
number of two Vigils, and not infrequently 
Ember days, and about once in three years 
the Vigil of Pentecost. For these reasons, 
possibly, it may have been considered un- 
advisable to add another Vigil in that 
month, 

St. Michael and All Angels has no Vigil, 
because the angels were not translated from 
affliction to joy, of which a Vigil is symbolic. 

As regards the omission of a Vigil before 
St. Luke’s day, the probable explanation is, 
that St. Luke’s day is neither so ancient nor 
so important as other Saints’ days. Neither 
the Conversion of St. Paul, St. Barnabas, nor 
St. Luke are found in the Leber Antipho- 
narius, ascribed to St. Gregory, representing 
an early tradition. St. Luke and St. Mark, 
the two evangelists who are not apostles, 
have equally lesser commemorations. The 
secondary importance of St. Mark’s day is 
emphasized by the fact that it was a very 
old and widespread custom to fast on April 25, 
in some connection with the Rogations. This 
day is now fasted at Milan. It appears that 
April 25 was observed as a fast before the 
feast of St. Mark was fixed on that day. 
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iii. The Collect of the Morrow 


The rubric affixed to ‘ The Collects, Epis- 
tles, and Gospels, to be used throughout the 
year’ directs— 

Note that the Collect appointed for every 

Sunday, or for any Holy day that hath a Vigil 


or Eve shall be said at the evening service next 
before. 


In this direction, which, like the Table of 
Vigils, dates from the time of the last revision 
of the Book of Common Prayer in the year 
1661, provision is made for marking in 
Service-time the Vigils of Festivals. The 
Collect for the incoming Festival is to be 
said overnight by way of preparation. In 
view of the observance of the First Even- 
song of al/ Festivals or Saints’ days, which 
is greatly to be desired, the rubric referred 
to above requires consideration and altera- 
tion. The American Prayer Book has the 
amended form— 

The Collect appointed for any Sunday or 


other Feast may be used at the Evening Ser- 
vice of the day before. 


As our present rubric stands, compared 
with the Table of Vigils, etc., and interpreted 
rigorously, the number of occasions on which 
the Collect of a Festival is to be said on the 
previous evening is much restricted. In ex- 
plaining the rubric, Wheatly remarks—‘ The 
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rubric only orders, that the Collects for Sun- 
days, and such holy-days as have vigils or 
eves, be said at the preceding evening service, 
and consequently supposes that the Collects 
of such festivals as have no vigils are only to 
be used upon the festivals themselves. From 
whence, too, we may observe by the way, it is 
a mistake in those who use the Collects of 
all holy-days whatsoever upon the evening 
before.” * 

The liturgical colour for Vigils, Evensong 
excepted, is Violet. 


t Wheatly, On the Common Prayer, V. v. 4. 


CHAPTER Mi 
THE EMBER DAYS 


IN the Table of Fasting Days, etc., in the 
Prayer Book we find— 

The Ember days at the (The First Sunday in Lent. 
Four Seasons; being the } The Feast of Pentecost. 


Wednesday, Friday, and | September 14. 
Saturday after)... December 13. 


It is to be noticed that September 14 is 
Holy Cross day, and December 13 is St. 
Lucy’s day. Thus, according to the old 
lines, 


Fasting days and Emberings be 
Lent, Whitsun, Holyrood, and Lucie. 


The Ember days are described above as 
occurring “at the Four Seasons” of the year, 
falling at the commencement of Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter. In the East, 
there is no trace whatsoever of their observ- 
ance; they are peculiar to the West, and, 
therefore, they are not Catholic fasts like the 
Fast of Lent. The Ember days are only met 
with in countries which followed the Roman 
use. And even at Rome they did not begin 
to be kept until the fifth century, their 
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earliest definite mention being found in the 
writings of Leo I, who was bishop of Rome 
A.D. 440-461. 


i. The term ‘Ember’ 


The word ‘Ember’ is probably a shortened 
form of the Latin guatuor tempora, ‘the four 
seasons, corrupted into guatember and ember. 
Johnson, however, in his notes on Exglish 
Canons," says, “The very name /ejunia quatuor 
temporum, implies fasts at the four seasons; 
and scarcely less so, the English name Emdéer, 
which is beyond all doubt a slight alteration 
of the Anglo-Saxon ‘ymbren,’ compounded 
of ‘ymb,’ round, and ‘ ren,’ run, and so equiva- 
lent to cercumcursus, peri-od, circu-it.” Pro- 
fessor Skeat, whose authority is very great, 
considers this last to be the only right ex- 
planation of the term, ‘ Ember.’? 


ii. Origin of observance 


The origin of the observance of the Ember 
days is unknown. Possibly they were at first 
simply the three weekly half-fasts of the 
early Roman Church—Wednesday, Friday, 
and Saturday—emphasized and made more 
rigorous for some purpose or other, at the 
commencement of each quarter of the year. 


1 Part i. pp. 175, 176. Lib. Anglo-Cath, Theol. 
2 Etymological Dictionary, ‘Ember Days,’ p. 188. 
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This purpose may have been to implore the 
Divine blessing on the several seasons of the 
year, as they came round. In this view, the 
Ember days grew out of the particular days 
of each week upon which the local Roman 
Church ordinarily fasted. The origin of their 
observance in England is attributed toGregory 
the Great, bishop of Rome A.D. 590-604. 


iii. Ordination Seasons 


The Ember days are now kept as days of 
fasting and prayer in connection with the 
Ordination seasons, in imitation of the ex- 
ample of our Lord, Who, before choosing 
His twelve apostles, spent the previous night 
in seclusion and prayer.’ Likewise, before 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas were sent forth on 
their ministry, the Church fasted and prayed.” 

It appears that Gelasius, bishop of Rome 
A.D. 492-6, was the first to limit the seasons 
of general ordination to certain times of the 
year. 

In the year 1604, a code of Canons for the 
English Church was put forth, the 31st of 
which directs— 

Forasmuch as the ancient fathers of the 


Church, led by example of the apostles, ap- 
pointed prayers and fasts to be used at the 


te Steevie 25 alias 
2 Acts xiii. 2, 3; see also mv, 235 
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solemn ordering of ministers, and to that pur- 
pose allotted certain times, in which only sacred 
orders might be given or conferred ; we, follow- 
ing their holy and religious example, do consti- 
tute and decree, that no deacons or ministers 
be made and ordained, but only upon the 
Sundays immediately following Jejunia quatuor 
temporum, commonly called ‘“ Ember weeks,” 
appointed in ancient time for prayer and fast- 
ing, (purposely for this cause at their first in- 
stitution,) and so continued at this day in the 
Church of England. 


The statement of Canon xxxi as to the 
purpose of the first institution of the Ember 
days is not, as we have seen, accurate: it 
merely represents the opinion of the time 
when the Canon was issued. 

In the Prayer Book, two Collects are pro- 
vided, one of which is “to be said every day 
in the Ember weeks for those who are to be 
admitted into Holy Orders.” The first of 
these prayers is taken from Cosin’s Collection 
of Private Devotions (A.D. 1627), whilst the 
second is found in the Scottish Prayer Book 
(A.D. 1637). Both prayers first appeared in 
the Book of Common Prayer at the last 
revision. 

It is interesting to know that Richard 
Hooker “never failed, the Sunday before 
embering-week, to give notice of it to his 
parishioners; persuading them hoth to fast, 
and to double their devotions for a learned 
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and pious clergy. And to what he persuaded 
others, he added his own example of fasting 
and prayer; and did usually every ember- 
week take from the parish-clerk the key of 
the church door, into which place he retired 
every day, and locked himself up for many 
hours; and did the like most Fridays, and 
other days of fasting.” * 

The days of fasting with prayer in the 
Ember weeks are, Wednesday—the day of 
our Lord’s betrayal ; Friday—the day of His 
crucifixion ; and Saturday—on which day He 
was lost to the apostles in the grave. 

The liturgical colour for the Ember days 
is Violet. 


1 Life of Mr. Richard Hooker, in Hooker’s Works, 
7th ed., p. 80. 


PraPleER VII 
mie ROGATION DAYS 


“THE Three Rogation Days” are described 
in the Book of Common Prayer as “the 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday before 
Holy Thursday, or the Ascension of our 
Lord”; they are appointed to be kept as 
fasting days. 


i. Origin and History of the Rogation 
Days 

The word “ Rogation ” is derived from the 
Latin verb, vogare, ‘to ask, or ‘to beseech.’ 
It is generally agreed that the observance 
of the three days preceding Ascension Day, 
as occasions of special prayer and fasting, 
owes its origin to Mamertus, bishop of 
Vienne in Gaul, about the year A.D. 460-70. 
Mamertus appointed litanies or rogations 
to be recited at a time when, by reason of 
a great earthquake and conflagration, the 
people of Vienne were in much terror. The 
injured walls and falling public buildings 
may have suggested practical reasons for 
the litanies being sung out of doors in 
procession, The keeping of Rogations soon 
spread throughout the Church of Gaul, and 
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at the Council of Orleans, early in the sixth 
century, at which thirty-six bishops were 
present, the observance of the three days’ 
fast with litanies, was enjoined upon all their 
dioceses, 

The observance of the Rogation days was 
introduced into England from Gaul some 
time before it was known at Rome, and it 
had evidently been long established when 
the Council of Clovesho, A.D, 747, enjoined 
it “according to the custom of our prede- 
cessors,” with fasting until the ninth hour." 
The Rogation days began to be kept at 
Rome about the year A.D. 800, in the time 
of Pope Leo III (A.D. 795-816), that is, 
after they had obtained a footing elsewhere. 
Like the Ember days, the Rogation days 
are a purely Western institution, for in the 
East there is nothing corresponding with 
them ; they are therefore not to be reckoned 
as Catholic fasts. Their observance during 
the festival season of Pentecost is nothing 
less than an anomaly, and the violation of 
a great tradition which excludes fasting 
days from festival seasons. 


ii. Beating the Bounds of Parishes 
The Rogation days occur in the Spring, 
and, in old days, it became the custom at 


1 See Warren, The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic 
Church, p. 147. 
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this season to pray for a blessing upon the 
crops and fruits of the earth. The modern 
custom of beating the bounds of a parish 
is thus obviously connected with intercession. 
This practice is ordered in the Injunctions 
of Queen Elizabeth, A.D. 1559, and described 
as “the perambulation of the circuits of 
parishes”: halts were made for devotional 
exercises." Of Richard Hooker we read in 
Isaac Walton’s exquisite biography—* He 
would by no means omit the customary time 
of Procession, persuading all both rich and 
poor, if they desired the preservation of 
love, and their parish-rights and _ liberties, 
to accompany him in his perambulation; and 
most did so: in which perambulation, he 
would usually express more pleasant dis- 
course than at other times, and would then 
always drop’ some loving and _ facetious 
observations to be remembered against the 
next year, especially by the boys and young 
people; still inclining them and all his 
present parishioners, to meekness, and 
mutual kindnesses, and love; because ‘ love 
thinks not evil, but covers a multitude of 
infirmities ’.” 7 

In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle the term 
‘gang-days’ is used for the Rogation days ; 

t See Cardwell, Documentary Annals, Vol. i, p. 220. 

2 Life of Mr. Richard Hooker, in Hooker’s Works, 
7th ed., pp. 80, 81. 
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and in the Laws of Athelstan we find ‘gang- 
week.’ These names originated in the walk- 
ing in procession on the Rogation days. 


iii. Harvest Thanksgiving 


The importance which in our own time is 
attached by many to the Harvest thanks- 
giving—an importance far above that given 
to the festivals of the Epiphany or the 
Ascension of our Lord—is a matter for 
serious reflection. Harvest thanksgiving is 
not recognized in the Book of Common 
Prayer, whilst the Rogation days are ordered 
“to be observed.” It is neither appropriate 
nor consistent to celebrate Harvest thanks- 
giving, unless previously the Rogation fasting 
days have been duly observed. 


There is unfortunately no special Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel, provided in the Prayer 
Book for the Rogation days. Bishop Cosin 
proposed the following beautiful Collect 
at the revision in 1661, but, for some 
unexplained reason, it was not accepted by 
the revisers. 

Almighty God, Lord of heaven and earth, in 
Whom we live, move, and have our being, Who 
doest good unto all men, making Thy sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sending 


rain on the just and on the unjust; Favourably 
behold us Thy people, who do call upon Thy 
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Name, and send us Thy blessing from heaven, 
in giving us fruitful seasons, and filling our 
hearts with food and gladness; that both our 
hearts and mouths may be continually filled 
with Thy praises, giving thanks to Thee in Thy 
holy Church, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Bishop Cosin also proposed as the Epistle 
and Gospel for the three Rogation days— 
St. James v. 15-18: St. Luke xi. 1-10, In 
the Sarum Use, the Epistles were—St. James 
v. 16-20; Isai. vii. 10-15; Acts iv. 31-35: 
and the Gospels were, St. Luke xi. 5-13; 
St. Luke i. 26-38; St. John xvii. 1-11. 

The liturgical colour for the Rogation 
days is Violet. 


t This Collect originally appeared in Bp. Cosin’s 
Collection of Private Devotions, A.D. 1627. 
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CHAPTER yan 
THE FRIDAY Saw 


THE hallowing of the week by fast and fes- 
tival isa practice which the Christian Church 
inherited from the Jewish. The Jews kept 
the first and fourth days of the week—Mon- 
day and Thursday, as fasts; and the seventh 
day—the Sabbath, as a festival. Christians 
from early times kept the first day of the 
week—Sunday, as a festival; and the fourth 
and sixth days of the week—Wednesday and 
Friday, as fasts. Thus, the bi-weekly fasts 
of the Hebrew synagogue were continued, 
the days being changed. 


i. The two weekly fasts 


In the parable, the Pharisee is represented 
as saying, “I fast twice in the week.”* The 
two days upon which the Jews in later times 
fasted were quite early superseded by the 
Wednesday and Friday fasts of the Christian 
Church. In an interesting document of the 
date of c. A.D. 120, the Didache, or ‘Teaching 
of the Apostles, we read—* But let not your 

1 St. Luke xviii. 12, 
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fasts be together with the hypocrites, for they 
fast on the second and fifth days of the week, 
but ye shall fast the fourth day, and the 
preparation (Friday).”* The reasons govern- 
ing the change from Mondays and Thursdays, 
to Wednesdays and Fridays in Christian 
times, is stated in the Constitutions of the 
Apostles? (A.D. 375)—‘“ The Wednesday is to 
be fasted, because on it our Lord was betrayed, 
and the bargain made between Judas and the 
priests ; the Friday, because He suffered upon 
it.” In this view, every Friday, as it comes 
round, is a minor Good Friday. Another 
reason, however, has been given for the 
choice, namely, because Wednesday and 
Friday were at the same convenient distance 
from Sunday, as Monday and Thursday were 
from the Sabbath ; it being hereby provided 
that no three days passed without the more 
solemn sort of assemblies. 

The Pastor of Hermas \ikewise mentions 
fasts under the name of ‘Stations, without 
specifying the days of the week so observed.3 


1 ch, vili. § 1. The designation of the Jews as 
‘hypocrites’ is probably an adaptation of the words 
of our Lord, ‘‘ When ye fast, be not as the hypo- 
crites”’ (St. Matt. vi. 16). 

2) y¥, 135) vil. 23 

3 The bgapherd said, ‘‘‘What has brought thee 
hither thus early in the morning?’ I answered, 
‘Sir, to-day I keep a station.’ He answered, ‘What 
isastation?’ I replied, ‘It is a fast ’.”—Simil. v. § 1, 
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Clement of Alexandria (¢ A.D. 200)* and 
Tertullian (A.D. 200) supply the omission by 
indicating the days thus chosen. The latter, 
early in the third century, mentions “the 
stations of the fourth and sixth days of the 
week,” as observed by Christians in his day.” 
But it does not seem that these two fasts 
were everywhere kept, at any rate in the 
East, until the closing years of the fourth 
century. 

It may here be said that Tertullian ex- 
pressly mentions celebrations of the Eucharist 
on Wednesdays and Fridays: these, and not 
Thursdays, were the ancient days for the 
Eucharist—that is, on weekdays. 


ii. ‘Half-Fasts’ 


The Wednesday and Friday fasts of the 
early Church were not prolonged fasts; they 
terminated at the ninth hour, ie., at 3 p.m., 
and received the name of semiyejunia, or 
half-fasts,? in contrast with jeyunza, or full- 
fasts. 

Richard Hooker has an interesting passage 


1 Strom. v. 75. 2 de Jejunio, c. 2 and 3. 

3 Tertullian, de Jejuniis, c. 12, styles the Station 
days, i.e., Wednesday and Friday, semt-jejunia. The 
passage runs, “ Both as fasting besides the Passover, 
over and above those days on which the Bridegroom 
was taken away, and interposing the half-fasts of 
the Stations.” 
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on the more or less rigorous methods of fast- 


ing, which is as follows,— 


“ When men fasted it was not always after 
one and the saine sort, but either by depriving 
themselves wholly of all food during the time 
that their fasts continued, or by abating both 
the quantity and kind of diet. We have of the 
one a plain example in the Ninevites’ fasting ; 
and as plain a precedent for the other in the 
Prophet Daniel. ‘I was,’ saith he, ‘in heaviness 
for three weeks of days; I ate no pleasant 
bread, neither tasted flesh nor wine.’ Their 
tables, when they gave themselves to fasting, 
had not that usual furniture of such dishes as 
do cherish blood with blood, but for food they 
had bread, for suppage salt, and for sauce 
herbs. Whereunto the Apostle may be thought 
to allude, saying, ‘ One believeth he may eat all 
things, another which is weak’ (and maketh a 
conscience of keeping those customs which the 
Jews observe) ‘eateth herbs.’ This austere 
repast they took in the evening after abstinence 
the whole day. For to forfeit a noon’s meal 
and then to recompense themselves at night 
was not their use. Nor did they ever accustom 
themselves on Sabbaths or festival days to 
fast. ei 


It appears that St. Aidan introduced the 
custom of fasting on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
outside Eastertide, until three o’clock in the 
afternoon, in the Northumbrian Church, 
A.D. 635, after the failure of the mission of 
Paulinus.27 Wednesday and Friday were 


t Eccles. Pol., V. \xxii. 6. 
2 See Bright, Early Eng. Ch. Hist., and ed., p. 146. 
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observed as fasting days at Iona, also at 
Lindisfarne, where the Celtic custom of fast- 
ing till three o’clock, except in Eastertide, 
had been introduced by St. Aidan from 
Iona.” 


iii. The Friday Fast 


The English Church has laid aside the 
Wednesday fast, though preserving a trace 
of it in the direction to recite the Litany on 
Wednesdays’; and retained the Friday fast, 
also marking it liturgically by the recitation 
of the Litany. In the list of fasting days in 
the Book of Common Prayer are named, 
“ All the Fridays in the year, except Christmas 
day”—Friday being the weekly commemora- 
tion of our Saviour’s death on the Cross, as 
Sunday is of His resurrection. It may here 
be remarked, that well-instructed Churchmen 
keep Sunday as a festival, not on account ot 
the fourth Commandment which relates only 
to the Jewish Sabbath, but on the authority 
of the Church Catholic: and it is on this 
same authority that they observe Friday as 
a fasting day. In regard to both Sunday 
and Friday the authority for observance is 
the same: and thus, to observe Sunday and 

1 See Warren, The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic 
Church, p. 1406. 


2 See p. 204, of this work, for the omission of 
supper on Wednesdays, in a.p. 1596. 
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to neglect Friday, is both illogical and in- 
defensible.” 

The injunction to fast on “ad/ the Fridays 
in the year,” is at variance with early English 
precedent,” for festivals frequently fall on 


t The basing of the observance of Sunday on the 
authority of the fourth Commandment, which is 
unhistorical and unjustifiable, can only have one 
result, namely, the disparagement and destruction 
of the Christian Year, some of the chief commemo- 
rations of which are kept on weekdays. As we have 
said earlier in this work (p. 55), the English Church 
applies the fourth Commandment to “all the days 
of my life,” and not to the first day of the week only. 
Those communities of Christians who apply the 
fourth Commandment to the Lord’s day only, have, 
broadly speaking, discarded the Christian Year, and 
this on principle. 

2 It is worthy of notice that Fridays falling in 
Eastertide and upon festival days were exempted 
from fasting, by the rules stated to have been pro- 
vided by St. Gregory the Great—‘ our father, who 
sent us Baptism ’—for the use of the English nation: 
“ Haec sunt jejunia, que S. Gregorius genti Anglorum 
predicavi precepit. Sunt quatuor jejunia quatuor 
temporum anni .. . Jejunium in feria sexta per 
totum annum, nisi a Pascha usque ad Pentecosten, 
aut si major festivitas fuerit.”—qu. Johnson, English 
Canons, Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol., Pt. i. p. 486 note. 
In accordance with St. Gregory’s rule the 17th 
canon of the English council of A’nham, A.D. 1009, 
states, ‘‘ Let men fast every Friday, except it be a 
feast.”—Ibid. This omission of the Friday fast 
“during the fifty days after Easter,” is noticed by 
Bede, Eccles. Hist., iii. 5. 
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Fridays; and it is contrary to Catholic cus- 
tom to fast on festival days. It is very 
greatly to be wished that this serious anomaly 
should disappear from the Prayer Book. 
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